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WIDE, WIDE WORLD 

ALL AROUND AMERICA 

GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 


ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 
America Reads anthologies for Grades 7-12 


Explore what these si 
anthologies can do i 
for your students .. . 


To help students feel at home with literature— 


Selections by outstanding writers of past and present are grouped in 
ways that encourage students to read for big ideas. Teaser headnotes 
and lively background essays give purpose to their reading. Questions 
help them check on how well they’ve got the meaning, and stimulate 
class discussions that can lead to. further understanding. 


... and grow in word power— 


A dictionary-type glossary at the back of each text gives help with 
new words met in the selections. ‘‘Know Your Words” exercises 
throughout the books keep students moving ahead in the many skills 
they need to keep vocabularies growing. 


To help them enjoy the reading they do— 


Illustrations appeal to students’ imaginations, help get them into the 
mood of a selection. Craft” and ‘‘Reader’s Craft” articles 
take students behind the scenes with writers, strengthen their appreci- 
ation of techniques that make for good writing. 


... and use the ideas they read about— 


Selections, organization, and study-aids are designed to heip students 
discover how ideas and attitudes they meet in literature fit into their 
own lives—-broaden interests and tastes through more good reading. 


New help for English classes— America Listens to Literature 
recordings to accompany the America Reads anthologies. 
To get a free folder listing the 135 selections on the 
recordings, ask for #732. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 AND COMPANY Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NW. 
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A New Revised Edition .. . Now Better Than Ever 
ENGLISH ON THE JOB 


by Henry I. Christ and Jerome Carlin 


A new revised edition of the classroom-tested text for improved composition, 
grammar, and spelling. Utilizing the practical approach to the language arts 
in social and vocational contexts, English on the Job contains an abundance 
of drill material, activities, and illustrations. Answer key available. 

Class Price, $2.25 


Vocational English Books I and II Jochen and Shapiro 


Excellent for the “non-academically minded.” Contains pre-tests, assignments 
and achievement tests in units such as: “How to Succeed at Your Trade,” 
“Trade Magazines,” “Common Mistakes in Grammar,” “Expressing Your- 
self,” “Business Forms,” “Communication,” “Getting Along with People,” 
“The Dictionary,” “Use of Leisure Time,” and “Spelling.” 

Book I—Class Price, $1.65 Book II—Class Price, $1.92 


Making Friends with Words Julian M. Drachman 
A functional approach to language, entertainingly presented, with vocabu- 
lary from business, club meetings, literature and theater, gardening and 
farming, social studies, science and mathematics, psychology, newspapers, 
music and art. This well-illustrated text contains diagnostic and pre-tests, 
and abundant interesting exercises. Class Price, $1.98 


Word Study for Improved Reading A. Allen Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercise material designed to remedy shortcom- 
ings in word recognition. Attention is focused on words—combining the 
virtues of traditional drill with the most modern approach to a functional 
study of our living language. Class Price, $.99 


For complete catalog or approval copies, write to 
175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY to ny 
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the 
Olympic 
edition of Adventures 


in Literature 
is the 
nation’s 
foremost 
reading and 
literature 


program 


for grades 
7 through 12 but 


don’t 
take 

our word 
for this! 


.. Take as evidence its use by more than 3,000,000 students in 
more than 6,000 schools. Available, upon request, is a representa- 
tive list of the schools using, in whole or in part, the “Olympic 
Adventures” since its publication in January 1958 to early fall 
1959. We invite you to check for yourself—and to examine the 
program of six anthologies, six booklets of reading workshops/ 
tests, six Many Voices phonograph record albums, and six 
teacher’s manuals. 


New York 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY | Chicago 


Burlingame 
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The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of " 
English, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. a 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). — 
Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents fo 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers a 
of English by check, money order, or bank draft. The publishers by my to supply missing numbers free 7 
only when the losses have been sustained in transit, when the request for the missing number is made during 
cations regarding orders, subscriptions, single copies, and advertising shou e addressed to Nati 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth St d Ay F 
ence about the contents of the magazine should be ght L. i 
need 402 Education, Florida State University, T i 7 
and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1560, 


CLASSICS OF BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS and LIVES OF THE NOBLE 
ROMANS—Two volumes, selected and edited by Edmund Fuller. The 
careers of the great Greek and Roman leaders are nowhere better 
preserved for the modern student than in Plutarch’s almost con- 
temporary accounts. Plutarch’s scheme was to compare the lives 
of outstanding Greek figures with those of his own Roman com- 
patriots and his book placed Greek and Roman side by side. Lives 
of the Noble Greeks and Lives of the Noble Romans are published 
simultaneously to accomplish Plutarch’s original purpose in con- 
venient, inexpensive format. Each volume 50¢ 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON—Because of its great length, 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson—probably the most famous literary 
biography of all time—has seldom been readily available to the stu- 
dent. These selections edited by Edmund Fuller distill the essentials 
of Boswell’s monumental work while retaining throughout the words, 
spirit and style of the original. 50¢ 


“And the greatest historical biography of our generation. . .” 


CARL SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Volume I: The Prairie 
Years, with 16 pages of photographs; Volume II: The War Years, 
1861-1864; Volume III: The War Years, 1864-1865, with an index 
to all three volumes. 


Out of his definitive six-volume work on Lincoln and his times Carl 
Sandburg himself culled this superb 430,000-word biography. From 
his rugged boyhood to his assassination, an immortal portrait of a 
great President by one of America’s greatest writers. 

Available in a beautifully boxed three-volume set for $2.95 or in 
separate volumes, 75¢ each. . 


a For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
Lt BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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April Will Bring 
SHOWERS 


of 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Five articles 
on 


INNOVATIONS 


Teaching English 


A STUDENT’S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT— 


with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 
Hove are thwee of the greatest of 


survival to take their place 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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New Editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 


by these outstanding authors copyright 1960 
Don M. Wolfe 
Ellen M. Geyer 


Hannah E. Bechtel 


The ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES is now P 

complete with modern editions for Grades Charles I. Glicksberg 
Seven through Twelve. Flexible five-part Don F. Mahan 
organization (four-part for Grades 7-8) 

makes these texts adaptable to varied cur.  Laurada Osborn 
ricula and diverse student abilities. Books 

for Grades 11 and 12 include material espe- Gertrude E. Unser 
cially keyed to the college-bound student. Harold A. von Arx 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 94, Syracuse 2, New York 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? ~=HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? ~=WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 


| WORLD| ENTRIES » 1,760 PAGES 
NEW | WORD MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED 


IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 


of the American Language THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 


COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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Skills 


Stevens 


“This series of composition texts does more than define and talk about 
English skills. It shows both their relationship to each other, and in 
sequences of very practical situations, the way in which they may be 
made of service to the student... .” 


“Less frequently found in composition texts are chapters on reading 
skills and the reading, writing, and enjoyment of poetry. Many authors 
affirm their belief in the interdependence of English skills in their pref- 
aces but do nothing about it in the assignments that follow; this series 
is different . . ."'—Lucile Hildinger, Wichita High School, in The English 
Journal. 

Among the other outstanding features that make English Skills the most 
teachable series for grades 9-12 are @ the clear development of rules, 
followed by practice and testing exercises @ the wealth of exercises 
of all types'to meet varied class needs. 


Besides the colorful texts there are workbooks focusing on grammar 
and usage; Tests; Teachers’ Handbooks and Keys. Write for circular 192. 


ANG COMPANY cnc son 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago6 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Toronto 16 
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| Please send me the following Reading Skill Builders at once. 
| Grades 2-6, 51¢ each. Grades 7-8, 60¢ each. pan 


EJ 
Le 


READER'S 
= among more 
READING SKILLS than 50,000 eighth 
= BUILDERS (/% grade pupils only 
fourteen percent 


had eighth grade 
reading ability . . 


Whatever grade you teach, you know that your pupils are scattered 
among several levels of reading skill. 
With Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders you can give all 
of the pupils satisfying reading experiences. 
Articles and stories in these supplementary readers are sub- 
stantial and delightful—right out of Reader’s Digest. The well- 
loved Skill Builders create a classroom atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm for reading and thinking. 
Order Skill Builders on several levels to serve a single class. Then 
John, who reads at a low level, will know the joy of sharing really 
interesting facts and ideas with Henry, who is wav ahead in reading. 


You will use your flexible Skill Builder “library” also to enrich study 
units—in history, social studies, science. 
Exercises following articles challenge comprehension, interpretation, 
word mastery—at the appropriate reading level. 
*from: 
What We Know About High School Reading, published by NCTE 
Cut out and Mail TODAY!—- —- — — — — — 


Educational Division e Reader's Digest Services, Inc. @ Pleasantville, New York 


Remittance enclosed Bill me later Tehr's | Pupll's 
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ON ® MINERAL ® ST.PAUL ® WISE ® LOYAL ® DOTHAN ® SCOTT 
APOLIS IOLA © GREELEY WEED EARLHAM ® OTTAWA 
S NEWARK RIDGEWOOD CAMPBELL LEHR ® IBERIA SA 
ANDREWS GILMER KILGORE ® MERKEL PINELAND ® SLATON 
TWO RIVERS GADSDEN SHEFFIELD ® OZARK ® CORNING ® § 
LLE © NEW BRUNSWICK ® TEXICO © NORTHVILLE ® ELMORE ® MAD 
® SEALY ® HOOKS ® VALLEY MILLS ® BRISTOL ® MENDOTA ® PE; 
® ROANOKE ® AUBURN ® SAN DIEGO ® ORANGE ® WAYCROSS 
JONESVILLE ® WILLARD ® LINCOLN @ SPARKS ® EL RITO * IROG 
N DIALVILLE CELINA KATY © MARFA ® MOBEETIE PA 
® NORFOLK ® WINCHESTER ® COWEN ® KEWASKUM ® RIDGEWA 
R SEAFORD MT. BERRY ASTORIA ELGIN ® CEDAR RAPIDS 
LCITY ® PROVIDENCE ® VANLEAR ® GRAND RAPIDS ® OSLO ® CRE 
NILES SOMERSET ® VANDALIA ® ARDMORE ® COOS BAY 
B® LIPAN ® QUITAQUE ® SHAMROCK ® ANNANDALE ® FORK UNIO 
ITY COEUR d’ALENE WESTBEND @ FREDONIA BREMEN OLI 
* LIBERTY © GLEN HEAD ® WHITE PLAINS ® MARION ® COMO ® & 


PAMPLIN ® FAIRCHILD ® MUSKEGO ® HUNTSVILLE TARRANT 
DENCE ® BEAVER DAM ® LEBANON ® BERLIN @® PITTSFIELD © EDI 
POL CASTALIA HANOVERTON ® MANTUA RIDGEWAY VIE 
ROME UNITY PROVIDENCE EDGEFIELD VERMILLION 
E ® ROCK SPRINGS © FRANKLIN ® BIG STONE GAP ® GREENDALE 
N N 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH jmoen 


for Grades 7 through 12 
has been adopted in whole or in part in over 
5,000 school districts. throughout the 
United States and some foreign countries 


® GIRARD OSAGE CITY © SALINA © WINFI 
® OZARK ® BRC 


MORRIS @ LITTLE FALLS ® CALHOUN ® JENNINGS 
DOK ® WALLOWA ® TRIPP ® ELIZABETHTON ® AMARILLO ® CHICO 
FORK ® PULASKI ® WYTHEVILLE ® HURRICANE ® STURGEON BAY 
® SOUTH NORFOLK ® LYNNHAVEN ® CHURCHLAND ® NORTH TRO 
DA ® CARRIZO SPRINGS ® AVOCA ® YANKTON @ TURTLE CREEK ® 
® MATAWAN ® KALISPELL ® WINDOM ® YORK VILLAGE © OJL SPR 
FAEL ® MOUNTAIN VIEW ® HEMET @ GRIDLEY © LaVERNE © GILB 
D FORT SCOTT ® HUMBOLT FRENCHBURG ® SENECA ® OWENS 
OINT MT. HOLLY WOODSTOWN ® CORINTH ® BISMARCK G 
@ BROOKSHIRE ® CLAUDIA ® DONNA ® McCAULLEY ® OKLAUMIO 
ONTAS ® SYLVATUS ® MOUNDSVILLE ® SPARTA ® ONEONTA ® A 
® ALTAVISTA GARDEN CITY STERLING ® GRAHAM ® MONSC 
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FIFTH 


Yate Shakespeare Institute 


July 25-August 12 
1960 


e Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 
work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 


Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 
Tuition: $60. 


A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 

For further information about the program please write The Yale Shake- 
speare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


A Modern Classic from Oxford's 


MODERN LITERATURE | 
SERIES 


Nationwide 
English Contests 


@ VITALIZE your teaching by en- 


tering your students in a nation- 
wide competitive examination. 
@ ENRICH your teaching with dy- 
namic tape recordings. 
@ STIMULATE your students with 
motivating materials. 


This year nationwide examinations 
are being offered in the following 
areas: 

e Grammar 


@ Spelling 


For full details and FREE samples of previous 
examinations send to: Donald &. Honz, Direc- 
tor, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap St., 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


Please refer to the, November issue (of THE 
ENGLISH JOURNAL) for a complete list- 
ing of materials available. 


e Vocabulary 
Composition 


LOVE IS ETERNAL 


Irving Stone. A vivid account of 
the romance and married life of 
Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd 
Lincoln, soundly based on histori- 
cal sources and brilliant psycho- 
logical insights. This fine novel is 
at once a beautiful and wholesome 
love story, an authentic biographi- 
cal re-creation of the life of a 
great American, and an amazingly 
life-like panorama of a crucial 
period in American history. 


Net Class Price: $2.16 
Write for Descriptive Folder 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York. 3, N. Y. 
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A literature series that combines 
the best features of fine antholo- 
gies with a comprehensive read- 
ing skills program . . . 


A Unique Literary Experience 
for Junior High Students... 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Regional Sales Office: New York 16 
Geneva, Ill. 


ADING FOR ENJOYMENT 
VENTURE BPUND, | 
Edman 
McKee 
f 
JOURNEYS) 
INTO AMERI! 
LITERATURE FOR LIFE 
Jewett 
Atlanta 5 
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Language Arts Skills 
Taught through Literature 


A literature selection is used, most properly, 
for the appreciation of literature . . . 


But literature—such as that included in the LIFE 
IN LITERATURE Series can properly and effectively 
be used, also, as a dynamic, motivational force 
to teach the various language arts skills. 


From literature selections in any of the anthol- 
ogies in the LIFE IN LITERATURE Series can come 
meaningful learnings in the various language 
arts areas—spelling, sentence structure, vocabu- 
lary, writing improvement, and many others. For 
these skills are often taught most effectively in 
connection with a literature selection—that is, in 
context, not in isolation. 


There are many ways in which literature 
selections can be used to develop basic skills. 
For example: 


1. Does a specific selection include special prob- 
lems in style, usage, or sentence structure? Then, 
assigning special work in a grammar text such 
as SEE WHAT YOU SAY, 2ND ED. will help 
your students identify and practice those skills. 


2. Does the reading of a poem or short story 
indicate that your students need practice in these 
essential literary skills? Specific selections in the 
BE A BETTER READER texts will aid your students 


- in developing these and many other important 


reading skills. 


3. Does a selection include interesting vocabu- 
lary? How about time out for more intensive 
study in one of the Gilmartin books listed? 


4. Or do the vocabulary words in the selection 
provide opportunity to work on essential spelling 
rules? Try SPELLING FOR YOU or SPELLING 
AND WORD POWER. 


There are many more ways in which you can 
emphasize the various language arts skills as 
they emerge from the stories, poems, plays, and 
essays of a dynamic literature series such as 
LIFE IN LITERATURE. 


To help you develop a coordinated language 
arts program, Prentice-Hall offers the following 
texts which can be used in connection with 
ithe versatile LIFE IN LITERATURE Series: 


LITERATURE 

LIFE IN LITERATURE Series—by Carver, Sliker, 
Ball, Grose, and Herbert 

THEY FOUND ADVENTURE—grade 9 

YOUTH AND THE FUTURE—grade 10 

AMERICA TODAY—grade 11 


LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AROUND US— 
grade 12 


READING IMPROVEMENT 
BE A BETTER READER, BOOKS I-Vi—by Nila 


Book 1V—grade 10 
Book V—grade 11 
Book Vi—grade 12 


PRENTICE-HALL VOCABULARY SERIES— 
by Gilmartin 

Word Study—grade 9 

Words in Action—grade 10 

Increase Your Vocabulary—grade 11 

Building Your Vocabulary—grade 12: 


GRAMMAR AND SPELLING 
SEE WHAT YOU SAY, 2ND ED.—by Findlay and 


Findlay—Jr. and Sr. High 
See What You Say Workbook 


SPELLING FOR YOU—by Finch, Bell, and 
Brochick—Jr. High 


SPELLING AND WORD POWER—by Malsbory— 
Sr. High 


For additional information about these significant 
texts, just write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, ING. 


Educational Book Division, 


Dept. 3, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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L — — 37¢ PER PUPIL* 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 
Performance 


AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
ing improvement pogram. 

2. ACCURATE 

Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
3. STUDENT CENTERED 

Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
dents master its use in minutes. 

4. EASY ON THE BUDGET*® 


Actual classroom experience over @ 
5-year period shows that costs run 
as low as 37c per pupil. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Y03, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


A Popular Title from Oxford's 
Teen-Age Bookshelf 
CROWN FIRE 


Eloise Jarvis McGraw. A _ hot- 
tempered youth learns self-control, 
the understanding that means ma- 
turity, and the value of education. 
In a series of colorful and dra- 
matic incidents, we follow the 
headstrong Chip Ladou from an 
Oregon lumber camp, to life in a 
city high school, to the excitement 
of a Golden Gloves championship 
fight, to the near tragedy of a 
great forest fire. Against this vivid 
background we see Chip at a time 
of decision, when he must choose 
his way of life. 

Net Class Price: $1.92 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 


OF ENGLISH 


June 29 
Director: Reginald L. 
Distinguished Faculty: 


EXCITING NEW COURSES: Modern Literary 
. Criticism, Hardy and Conrad, Literature of 
Continental Humanism, Modern Poetry, Play 
Directing, ma, Romantic Poets 
and Society, Ideas as Literature in Nine- 
teenth ond Twentieth Centuries in America, 
Writing of Short Stories, Literary Composition, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare. 
Graduate Program leading to the Master's 
de 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury 4, Vermont 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


OXFORD COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Classic 
IVANHOE 
Adapted for the 


Modern Student by 
Teachers of Today 


Frances Imogene Griffin 
and 
Helen Marie Griffin 
Recommended 
for Ages 10 to 14 


$2.75 
Write today for 
Quantity Discounts 
IVANHOE 
Box #2 Station F 


{ 
13 
George Anderson......Brown University 
AVR Donald Davidson...... Vanderbilt University 
Robert G. Davis........Columbia University 
RATEOMETER Joel Dorius........... Smith College 
eochers Moses Hadas..........Columbia University 
ot ite typett VERSATILE Howard Horsford...... Princeton University 
William Meredith. .....Connecticut College 
Wylie Sypher......... Simmons College | 
ble and Erie Volkert...........Middlebury College 
te Lecturers: Robert Frost; Maxwell Geismar; 
300%." on aad John Crowe Ransom; Ernest J. Simmons 
AVR 
RATEOMETER 
With manual and 
carry-case 
Each unit $35.00 
: 5 to 9 units 
10 or more, 
ea. $29.75 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 
Send your orders to 


New editions of successful 
textbooks — 


The Stage and the School 


, New Third Edition 


Katherine 
Anne 
Ommanney 


New illustrations highlight today’s theater. A 15- 
page picture essay shows the entire production 
of a Broadway play. There’s a new, easy-to-study 
organization. Scenes from modern plays give stu- 
dents acting experience early in the course. 


McGraw-Hill Handbook of English 


New Second Edition 


Includes exercises on grammar and usage drawn 
from students’ themes. Provides new sections on 
clear thinking and on taking tests. Offers ex- 
panded material on the dictionary and on writing 
for special purposes. The new edition has an at- 
tractive format, with two colors throughout. 


Write for information to School Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 


Chicago 46 Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 
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ENGLISH TODAY 


Many of those attending the annual convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in Denver last November agreed that an unusual 
number of stimulating papers were read. Some of these will ap in other 
journals of the NCTE or in the publications of Council affiliates. The presi- 
dential address by Joseph Mersand was published in the February issue of 
The English Journal, my several other addresses will be carried in future issues. 
The entire article space for this issue is given to eight of the convention 
om Together they present an impressive analysis of the teaching of English 
today, its status and its prospects. 


English in a Community of 
Conflicting Interests 


Helene W. Hartley 
Emeritus Professor of Education 
Syracuse University 


W: ALL realize that there probably _ self-interest and self-promotion through 


has never been a time in the history 
of American education when our schools, 
always a center of agitation and differing 
points of view, as is inevitable in a 
democracy, have been subjected to so 
rigorous a scrutiny as at present. From 
costs to curriculum, from administrative 
policy to classroom practices, every as- 
pect of our educational system is under- 
going reappraisal. Much of this intensive 
examination reflects the fears in the 
midst of which we live. Schools along 
with every other institution that can 
conceivably serve as defense in a time of 
alarm must be searched for any possible 
weakness. It represents, too, the desire 
of various groups and interests to secure 
support through education for their par- 
ticular values, their stake in our society. 
The range of individual motives is wide, 
from sincere desire to bring education 
into harmony with our deepest values to 


exploiting public alarm. 

A study conducted in Massachusetts 
and recently published by the Harvard 
Press reports nineteen different groups 
that are believed by school admuinistra- 
tors in that state to be exerting strong 
influence upon the schools of their com- 
munities. From such external pressures 
no teacher can remain aloof or unaffected 
—least of all the teacher of English. We 
represent a discipline the boundaries of 
which are loose y defined, with educa- 
cational oe unsurpassed by any 
other subject, and with a range of in- 
fluence equalled by no other, since “we 
teach them all” for more of the time. 
It is inevitable that in any period of ten- 
sion we should meet demands from all 
sides to achieve now this goal, now that, 
until we are forced to the realization that 
our fundamental problem in teachi 
English is how to find and keep a sense of 
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direction. A young teacher stated the 
matter succinctly when she said, “I know 
I could teach English well if only I could 
find out what I am trying to do!” 


Let me use a currently strong move- 
ment to indicate how a concern about . 
education becomes a pressure focused 


upon us in our English classrooms and 
to suggest some of the ways, wise and 
unwise, by which we can meet such a 
pressure. 

We are all aware of the belief of some 
over the past few years that in trying 
to adapt our teaching to immediately 
discernible needs we may have lost values 
that were once the primary objective of 
the schools. This belief is often expressed 
along with an insistence that we return 
to content and practices of an earlier 
day. To support this point of view con- 
— one lost values a Council for 
Basic Education was recently organized. 

In the Saturday Review for September 
12, 1959, the journalist-critic, Mr. Clif- 
ton Fadiman, wrote an article entitled 
“Today’s Lost Generation,” condensed 
from an introduction to a new book, The 
Case for Basic Education, sponsored by 
this Council. Mr. Fadiman distinguishes 
between “self-terminating subjects” 
(driver education, square dancing, cook- 
ing) and “generative subjects that pro- 
vide the primary tools for living.” He 
declares that he regards himself as a very 
lucky man in that his was about the last 
generation to receive an undiluted basic 
education. Under the curriculum be- 
tween 1916 and 1920 he feels that he was 
well educated in comparison with pres- 
ent-day American standards, and he 
expresses gratitude to his country, his 
city, and his teachers for the kind of 
education he received. 

Whether the book he thus introduces 
will stir the excitement engendered by 
Why Jobnny Can’t Read it is too early 
to say, but its strong nostalgic a , as 
well as its underlying thesis, will insure 
wide reviewing in press, Parent-Teacher 
groups, and Citizens’ Councils. Some 
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morning your principal (serving as he 
must rf you the 
public) will pause at your door to in- 
quire: “In that new course that you 
teachers of English have developed, how 
much attention is given to basic learning? 
Is grammar stressed? I know you have 
retained Ivanhoe, Julius Caesar, and Silas 
Marner, but are all pupils required to 
read others of the usual classics, even if 
they are hard or distasteful for many? 
There is some fear in our community 
that we are making English too easy. 
That new book on basic education, they 
say, reminds us of the dictum of Aris- 
totle that all education is accompanied 
ithin your e en 
en this will vary. “Well 
at last we are going to get back to funda- 
mentals! The tide always turns if you 
wait long enough,” will be heard in the 
teachers’ lounge. In the mind of another 
will be a discouraged thought: “What is 
the use of trying to bring our work into 
harmony with the best that is known 
from research and experience when we 
are repeatedly urged to return to the 
good old days of forty years ago?” An- 
other, imbued with conviction as to the 
worth of that new course, will brush the 
inquiry aside with impatient labeling. 
“Mossbacks! Turn-back-the-Clockers! 
Blockers of progress!” he will say. 

But a few at least will meet the inquiry 
not by uncritical yielding and a ready 
joining-up, not by discouraged abandon- 
ment of effort, nor by emotionally biased 
disregard of any possible validity in the 

int of view. Instead they will thought- 


ly appraise the position taken and may 


move toward a perhaps more careful 
formulation of their philosophy and of 

idelines for action tm can give stead- 
iness in the midst of confusion and 
conflict. 


Conflicting Demands 


Let me state as simply as I can the 
sort of analysis that I believe we must 
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make as we weigh conflicting points of 
view, and the direction that I believe we 
must take. 

Whatever the origin of particular pres- 
sures, from whatever interests they 
spring, they come to us as a rule ex- 
pressed in terms of outer goals and values 
that reflect immediate problems, needs, 
dilemmas, and emergencies in the world 
around us as they are experienced and 
perceived by those who seek to shape 
our teaching toward ends they define. 
Usually, too, they come to us accom- 
panied by recommendations of the mate- 
rials we should use, the methods we 
should follow, the principles we should 
observe. 

Anxious parents demand, “Get them 
ready for college whatever else you do.” 

Citizens, alarmed at the rise of juvenile 
delinquency and its relation to idleness, 
insist on more homework, and “in writ- 
ing so that you can check on them.” 

Groups of the socially minded, aware 
of the multitudinous problems of our 
time, see in English a powerful medium 
toward their solving. “Perhaps,” they 
suggest, “we should integrate English 
with the social studies the better to 
attack these ills. At least select your 
materials and center your methods to- 
ward these social problems of our times.” 

Representatives of scholarly interests 
protest: “We need higher levels of 
scholarship. Anti-intellectualism has crept 
into our schools through this life-adjust- 
ment emphasis. Teachers of English 
should be the guardians of our cultural 
heritage, the sustainers of scholarship in 
this greatest of the humanities. Social 
living, yes; but is that English?” 

From labor, and business, and the pro- 
fessions comes insistence on the practical; 
“Get them ready to succeed in life. Give 
them vocational know-how. See that 
they become work-minded. Teach them 
how to get along with people as an essen- 
tial of success.” 

And strongly is heard the demand of 
loyal Americans, frightened at possible 


threats to our way of life, that we trans- 
mit and inculcate the values of our 
American heritage and the heritage of 
the Western World against the rising 
force of other cultures. 

It would be my guess that in this brief 
review of a few of the conflicting inter- 
ests that impinge upon us you have felt 
a responsive stirring of pathy with 
each one, a recognition of some validity 
in each, however much you may or may 
not identify yourself with one or an- 
other in particular. And this is inevitable; 
for in each proposal that is sincerely 
advocated some recognizable value in- 
heres—often vaguely felt and inadequate- 
ly defined by its proponents, implicit 
rather than formulated, clearly seen by 
some, lost sight of in controversial ad- 
vocacy of ways and means by others, 
often diametrically opposed to each 
other and mutually exclusive. Such con- 
flict will continue to exist and to remain 
difficult to reconcile so long as values 
are expressed in terms of immediate, spe- 
cific, outer goals, reflecting the diverse 
facets of the world around us—its insti- 
tutional life, its organized interests, its 
seeming assets, threats, and fears. 

A few illustrations from English teach- 
ing may clarify a distinction I want to 
make. A few years ago the Metropolitan 
School Study ae of New York City 
undertook to lessen confusion in the 
teaching of literature through drawing 
up, once again, a list of books that would 
constitute required reading in the high 
schools and give all students an acquaint- 
ance with some, at least, of the greatest 
contributions of English and American 
literature. I do not know whether they 
formulated this undertaking in terms 
of “transmission of our cultural heritage.” 
The important discovery to which they 
came, however, was not the virtual im- 
possibility of agreeing on the list, but 
that in the attempt they found that what 
they really wanted was not the outer 
goal of acquaintance with selected pieces 
of literature; their real concern was with 
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the inner values that great literature 
could foster in each individual. They 
then defined some of those values and 
drew up a brief list of books that they 
elbowed illustrated what could be read 
with “tente and understanding in high 
school and that would leave with boys 
and girls not merely some of their herit- 
of with the classics, but 
would induct them into their heritage of 
values—aesthetic, social, personal, philo- 
sophical, ethical—that great literature 
eternally represents. The report of their 
effort was published in a pamphlet, 
Touchstones of Literature. 1 recommend 
it to you as one illustration of the dis- 
tinction I am drawing between pressure 
to meet the outer manifestations of values 
and the translation of those values into 
inner goals by which alone they can be 
achieved. 

Examine further the pressures that 
come from the world of labor, business, 
and the professions. It is not difficult 
to see that the call of these interests for 
“something practical” is not fully satis- 
fied by so easy a means as courses in 
business English, or units on communica- 
tion in business and professional life. A 
representative of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia addressing an as- 
semblage of en of English a few 
years ago earnestly begged that we mini- 
mize the teaching of techniques for use 
in the vocational world. It was his judg- 
ment that most of these could be better 
acquired on the job; and that in any case, 
however acquired, techniques are not 
the important determiners of success. 
The majority of agar who fail in their 
vocational lives, he said, do so not for 
lack of techniques or vocational skills 
but because of inadequacy in human re- 
lations. ““Who,” said he, “are more ad- 
vantageously equipped than you who 
teach English to give help with this 
problem?’ 


*Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
West 120th St.. New York 27, N.Y., 1954. 
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Outer versus Inner Values 


The appeal seems good, and reason- 
able, and challenging. Yet in it lies 
papa as serious a threat to the 
actual values desired as would a concen- 
tration on techniques alone. Were we to 
set up courses or units of instruction 
directed toward achievement of specific 
outer goals in human relations as appli- 
cable in the business and professional 
worlds in particular, we may in the first 
place be creating poiany to perform a 
role on a vocational stage, collapsing into 
useless vacuity when the vocational 
strings are not being pulled. And in the 
second place we may, if we are not 
aware of the danger, be preparing young 
people for the adaptation and even dis- 
tortion of their principles of behavior 
and inner values to meet situations that 
are riot consonant with those principles 
and values. (Cheating is not cheating 
when it is just for entertainment and 
when it draws a larger audience for the 
sponsors.) 

To be sure we must often use as con- 
texts for our teaching concrete situations 
from the world around us, as in much of 
our instruction through theme- and prob- 
lem-centered units. And indeed is it not 
one of the educational values of liter- 
ature that it brings realization and inter- 
pretation of realities we face 08 the 
revealing power of a fine art? The danger 
comes when we make the particular con- 
text the single goal of our teaching, in- 
stead of making the situation we use 
contribute to those larger 
concepts and inner values that can enable 
an individual to live his life in a world 
of conflicting demands consistently and 
as a whole being. If we do develop indi- 
viduals capable of bringing nem inner 
values to bear upon the demands of the 
outer world, need I point out that they 
will inevitably discover conflicts between 
those values and situations they encount- 
er, and that the impact of individuals pre- 
pared to operate consistently with those 
values and with inner integrity may be 
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to bring about changes in a world now 
perilously close to destruction for the 
need of such challenge. 

If there were time we could see how 
the distinction between the direction of 
our work toward outer or toward inner 
goals is essential in meeting other pres- 
sures from a community of 
interests. The demands for higher levels 
of scholarship provide an example. Un- 
der currently sharpened insistence on 
this need—from parents, college faculties, 
_ representatives and would-be representa- 
tives of scholarly groups—many a high 
school English department is organizing 
college preparatory courses, upper level 
“tracks,” programs for the gifted, too 
often directed toward the externals of 
scholarship, and externals even sometimes 
penton defined. Survey courses in 
literature in which emphasis is placed on 
facts about its history, esl move- 
ments, and men may constitute not an 
outgrowth and drawing together of rich 
development within the individual over 
a period of years, but a kind of barren 
rote learning of facts having only vague 
significance for the learner. And the goal 
seus with great literature as 
evidence of scholarship has sometimes 
mistakenly led to memorizing digests, or 
more commonly to reading books in 
diluted (not merely abridged) versions. 
Review courses in grammar too often 
present concepts, terminology, and classi- 
fication drawn from the unscholarly past 
before the advances of linguistic science. 
By these means we may satisfy some 
parents and others who press for scholar- 
ship but without adequate understanding 
of the — they seek. It is here that our 
leadership as well as our teaching com- 
petence is called for. We must ourselves 
clearly see and lead sincerely interested 
groups to see that in yielding to these 
outer goals in the name of scholarship 
we may defeat the very end desired. For 
the essence of scholarship, and the only 
route to it, is an inner development of 
the spirit of inquiry, of intellectual eager- 
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ness, of zest for discovery, and of de- 
light in knowing and achieving mastery 
that follows as a consequence of these 
qualities. This is the inescapable route to 
— levels of scholarship in our 
schools, to whatever degree it can be 
pursued by boys and girls of widely 
varying capacities. To set up the outer 
manifestations of scholarship as our goals 
may actually destroy the possibility for 
scholarship in many whom we teach 
through inducing distaste, or worse, by 
creating superficial concepts of its mean- 
ing. 

So too with the current pressure to 
use the teaching of English for preserva- 
tion of the American way of life and the 
values of the Western World. Mere 
courses in American life and literature, 
or study of the contributions of the 
Western World, are not enough and 
may even defeat the very end we seek. 
To preserve the values we hold impor- 
tant in our society we must perceive 
them as eternal human values, forever 
sought and cherished, sometimes lost, 
sometimes brilliantly exemplified — in 
America and the Western World as 
among all men everywhere in the history 
of the human race. 

Clearly I have been pointing out no 
easy way of teaching English in a com- 
munity of conflicting interests. But if 
these conflicts and pressures force us to 
a clearer insight as to the nature of our 
work and its direction toward the deeper 
values that transcend the immediacies 
of the moment, and if they lead us to 
approach our teaching in newly imagina- 
tive and creative ways consistent with 
those insights, then conflict will have 
contributed greatly to the education of 
our young. 

Along with these insights and ways of 
teaching must go the willingness and 
effort to interpret what we do to all who 
bring a sincere even if sometimes less 
understanding interest to bear ‘upon our 
work. Professional leadership is required 
of us. And in meeting conflicts as to 
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goals and values we need to realize that 
we may often be the sole defenders of 
boys and girls _— exploitation for 
the purpose of solving immediate dilem- 
mas and needs as perceived by differing 
groups, however well intentioned the 

loitation may be. 

n carrying out such a program, there 
will be times when we may falter for 
lack of insight and fumble in means used; 
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but if we can keep a steady sense of 
direction in a world of conflict and con- 
fusion, we shall not ever completely fail 
in our responsibility as teachers of Eng- 
lish. To this responsibility for clear 
seeing, a steady direction, and coura- 


geous leadership I would add the admoni- 
tion of Saint Paul, writing to the 
Ephesians, “having done all, to stand.” 


Literacy and Literature 


James R. Squire 
Associate Executive Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English 
There are some things which it is madness 


not to try to know but where it is as much 
madness to try not to know. 


ess Samuel Butler trying to fathom 
the secrets of popular success, we 
who labor to develop taste, appreciation, 
and the enjoyment of good books are 
continually plagued with doubts. Are 
our programs really successful? Are 
students better able to penetrate litera- 
ture as the result of our instruction? Are 
we encouraging or inhibiting permanent 
taste in reading? Certainly students are 
able to read. School children today are 
capable of reading “more books faster 
and with better understanding” than, 
say, in 1911 when the Council was or- 
ganized, or in 1905, or, for that matter, 
in 1940.1 Less than three per cent of our 
permenes is now considered illiterate, 

ut capability is no guarantee of desire. 
Reading ability not employed in the 
service of reading is like an idea never 
expressed. It may exist, but it lacks 
power, influence, and effect. Proof that 
students can read is no guarantee that 
they do—nor that they apply their skill 
to literature. 

By what criteria can literacy in litera- 


*Emmett Betts, “Reading Then and Now.” 
Education, 78 (October 1957), pp. 85-86. 


—Samuel Butler 


ture be assesed? The voices of doom 
point to alarming facts: 
College freshmen intellectually illiterate 
in knowledge about great books and 
functionally illiterate in capacity to read 
such selections with understanding. 
A popular survey reporting only 17 per 
cent of the U. S. public reading a book, 
compared with 31 per cent in Canada 
and 51 per cent in England.? 
Others remind us of only happy 
tidings: 
285 million paperbacks sold in 1958, in 
addition to 28.2 million hardcovers. 
Books which no one in his right mind 
would have published in editions of over 
3,000 copies in hardcovers suddenly, as 
paperbacks, finding a (large) audience.® 
What are we to believe? Conflicting 
statements obscure the truth. It seems 
madness indeed to try to penetrate the 
thicket of ambiguity surrounding popu- 
lar literacy response. Certainly the ex- 
asperated cries of gifted teachers facing 


*Graham DuShane, “Of Books and Men,” 
Science, 123 (April 27, 1956), p. 70. 

*Anonymous, “Letter to a Young Man about 
to Enter Publishing,” Harper’s, 219 (October 
1959), p. 188. 
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less-than-gifted pupils offer no sensible 
basis for assessing mass literacy, but 
neither do — publication figures 
of books frequently sold but perhaps 
less frequentl read. Both of these must 
be fen along with other informa- 
tion. Much fragmentary evidence of 
several sorts, when taken together, offers 
considerable insight into the current 
status of American taste. A summary of 
evidence from five sources provides an 
interesting commentary on mass literacy 
today. 


Evidence Concerning the Amount 
Americans Read 


The audience for good books con- 
tinues to be a limited one—or so the evi- 
dence on amount of reading indicates. 
Controlled research has demonstrated 
scent, that not more than one fourth 
of the population reads as much as a 
book a month. This fi , slightly 
higher than that obtained in the popular 
poll mentioned above, has not varied 
substantially with time. Not all such 
reading is literature, of course, but the 
figure suggests the optimum time spent 
in such endeavor. 

Some surveys reveal that adults read 
fewer books in the United States than in 
other countries. Yet our per capita con- 
sumption is substantially higher than in 
the United Kingdom and almost twice 
that of France and elsewhere.* Perhaps 
we are buying and not reading! Even so 
the figures are not impressive when one 
considers the universality of education 
in this country. 

Amount of reading and kind of read- 
ing vary with age, education, profession, 
social class, and economic status. College 
graduates spend more time reading than 


‘R. E. Barker, Books for All, UNESCO, 1959, 
p. 24. For example, the following figures on 
consumption of publications per capita are re- 
ported: 

United Kingdom 100, West Germany 46, 

USA 149, France 76, Italy 15. 
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do high school graduates; high school, 
more than grade school. A greater pro- 
portion of k readers is found among 
young adults than among older persons 


over fifty—a finding which may reflect 


some success in present educational 
efforts. Reading varies widely with 
social and economic conditions. The 
upper middle class man spends twice as 
much time reading as does his counter- 
part among lower classes, and sociolo- 
gists tell us he is more likely to read 
standard and contemporary classics than 
the popular escape fiction and adven- 
ture preferred by others.° 
Thus, by and large, the evidence on 
amount of reading indicates neither 
great improvement nor great decline 
in American habits. More importantly, 
it suggests the possibility that much 
of the quality reading is done by a 
comparatively select group. There is no 
reason to suspect this group is getting 
any smaller, but neither does research 
encourage us to believe it is expanding. 
Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, writes: “There are about one 
million discriminating readers in this 
country .. . and the number has not in- 
creased with population.”" 
Perhaps more accurate in the light of 
our data may be an observation by the 
librarian of the University of Washing- 
ton: 
During the Forty years that I have fol- 
lowed the reading habits of our citi- 
zenry, I have always counted upon ten 
per cent of the population to be bibli- 
ographically inclined. The true per- 
centage may be a little higher or lower, 
but about one person in ten may be 
looked upon as a potential patron of a 
book store or a library.® 


*William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Ma- 
turity in Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1957, p. 20. 

“Gray, op. cit., p. 40. 

‘Anonymous, op. cit., p. 183. 

‘Quoted by Joseph Mersand, “Attitudes To- 
ward English Teaching in 1958-1959,” NCTE 
(mimeographed), p. 226. 
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And this observation, he applied to 
college professors as well as to other 
groups. These are the observations b 
intelligent men who have spent their 
professional careers considering national 
reading habits, but they seem to be sup- 
wos by education research, William 

. Gray recently surveyed research on 
adult reading and reported: 

..- Not more than 10 per cent of adults 

seek serious, challenging reading material 

. . « another 30-40 limit their reading 

largely to immediate reward reading, in 

preference to the serious reading that 
promises only delayed rewards.° 


Such reports substantiate the observa- 
tion that reading varies with education 
and social class, and that literacy in 
America is now being achieved only by 
a small segment of society. 


Evidence from the Publishing World 


Unlike studies on amount of reading, 
publishers’ reports are highly encourag- 


ing. However, they do raise a suspicion 
that much of the purchasing reported 
is done by a very small percentage of 
the people. The available fac:s are im- 
pressive. 

Publication has increased tremendous- 
ly during recent years. From 1947 
to 1958, paperback sales rose from 95.3 
million to 258 million. Between 1932 and 
1958, the production of juvenile books 
almost doubled. The output rose from 
16.8 million to 32.8 million. Between 
1946 and 1957, publication of books 
classified as general literature increased 
76 per cent. The growth may be com- 

ared with a mean increase in all books 
of 70 per cent, 25 per cent increase in 
fiction, 133 per cent in philosophy, and 
158 per cent in science.*® 

1200 bookstores in the United States 
sell a representative selection of hard- 


*Gray, op. cit., p. 45. 

*Robert W. Frase, “Economic Developments 
in Publishing,” Library Trends, VII (July 
1958). 
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cover titles, a substantially lower num- 
ber of bookstores than in many coun- 
tries. During the last few years, however, 
100,000 outlets have opened for quali 
paperbacks. Good coe are now avail- 
able even in the smallest communities. 

Major book clubs in 1955 bought 64.8 
million books, more than twice the 28.2 
million sold in book stores, and by no 
means were all of these confined to low 
grade popular titles. The first book club 
was organized thirty-four years ago 
with 4,620 members. As Shout writes, 
“Multiply this one club by 100 and the 
4,692 members by 1500 and you have 
an approximate idea of the — of 
the present-day American book club en- 
terprise.”** 

Thirty-seven per cent of all books 
published in the United States are clas- 
sified as literature, a percentage about 
equal to that in Britain, but substantially 
higher than in France, Sweden, or Rus- 
sia, where, as one might expect, scien- 
tific titles lead. In percentage of litera- 
ture titles published, the United States 
is exceeded only by a few small coun- 
tries like Greece and Iceland where total 
output is not great.’* Indeed, the more 
closely one looks at comparative figures, 
the more one becomes convinced of the 
strength of the American effort in liter- 
ary publications. Melcher, who has made 
a careful comparative study of the world 
scene, points out, “We lead the world in 
per capita expenditure. We lead the 
world in the number of volumes pro- 
duced, and we probably lead the world 
in books exported.”** 

The amount of money Americans 
on books has increased 88 per cent 

uring the past ten years, according to 
official estimates of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. This compares with an 


"Donald E. Shout, “Book Club Publishing,” 
Library Trends, VII (July 1958), p. 66. 

*R. E. Barker, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

*Daniel Melcher, American Library Annual 
and Book Trade Annual (R. W. Bowker Com- 
pany, 1959), pp. 46-47. 
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average increase of 116 per cent for all 
kinds of entertainment—a figure in- 
fluenced less by inflation than by the 
rise of television. The 88 per cent in- 
crease in expenditures for books com- 
pares areatiie with a 49 per cent in- 
crease in expenditure for motion pictures 
~—and books have become less and 
less expensive while films have become 
more so. More significant perhaps is the 
fact that much of the increase has oc- 
curred during the past two years. In 
1956 the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated that U.S. consumers would spend 
only 592 million on books, an amount 
scarcely changed from ten years earlier. 
Two years later the Department upped 
its estimates on amount actually spent 
to 1,006 million.™* 

All of this seems to substantiate im- 
pressions of tremendous expansion in the 
quality market as well as in general trade 
sales reported by many paperback pub- 
lishers. As an editor at Ballentine Books 


recently wrote, “The bulk figures show 
a constant increase which certainly 
makes the pessimist that thought tele- 
vision would bring an end to reading 
look silly.”** 


Evidence from Libraries 


What do librarians tell us about the 
books America reads as distinct from the 
books America buys? Here, too, the 
evidence is positive. Circulation per 
capita has declined over thirty years, to 
be sure, but the per cent of population 
using the libraries has increased.’* This 
trend, coming at a time when Americans 
are buying more books than ever before, 
is comforting, especially since it occurs 
during a period of competition between 
media for our leisure time. Librarians 
from throughout the country seem to 


“Figures are from Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, XXXIX (July 1959), p. 17, and XXXVI 
(July 1957), p. 21. 

Joseph Mersand, op. cit., p. 137. 

“American Library Annual, p. 6. 
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agree that the nation is reading more 
than ever before. 

Dayton, Ohio, librarians report that 
book circulation has increased two and 
a half fold during the Fifties alone. 
Those in Evansville, Indiana, have figures 
to show circulation yg six or 
seven times as rapidly as population. A 
librarian in Peoria, Washington, com- 
ments on “Young people . . . reading 
more good books than twenty-five years 
ago,” and one in Indianapolis reports on 
the rapidity with which standard titles 
must be replaced. In Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, librarians perhaps summarize a na- 
tional attitude in observing that circula- 
tion of classics, good moderns, and good 
nonfiction has multiplied many times 
“and to an extent that is out of propor- 
tion to the population increase.” 


Joseph Mersand, who collected and 
analyzed these data, observed that li- 
brarians reported both a more favorable 
ratio of circulation to population and an 
increased use of the libraries by young 
people. As the librarian of the University 
of California writes, “It is our strong 
impression, even though a subjective one, 
that a great many students today are ex- 
ceptionally well informed and discrimi- 
nating readers, and that no comparison 
with students of another generation is 
likely to present them at a disadvantage.” 


Evidence Concerning Popular Taste 


Valid evidence concerning the quality 
of reading by Americans is difficult to 
obtain. Most classroom teachers will 
testify to an abysmal lack of information 
about literature demonstrated by many 
students—the boys who know Heming- 
way only as a radio announcer, who 
think of a ballad only as popular song, 
whose acquaintance with 
extends not beyond West Side Story, 
nor with Shaw beyond My Fair Lady. 
Some years ago a popular poll revealed 
39 per cent of a sampling of college stu- 
dents could not name the authors of 
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more than three books from a list of 
titles as familiar as An American 
Tragedy, The Canterbury Tales, and 
Babbitt." Nine per cent were unable to 
name a single author. Suspect as such 
surveys may seem, results of this kind 
can be substantiated in the experience of 
many college instructors. 

Yet a few of us—an increasing number 
I think—begin to find among college 
freshman some students who know all 
such answers and many more—students 
who have learned the en about litera- 
ture and possess some real understanding 
too. More than one college department 
is discussing the need for college instruc- 
tors to adjust their offerings to the ac- 
celerated pace of the secondary school. 

But is information about literature a 
genuine sign of literacy? An awareness 
of literary tradition is important, but 
cannot such information be gleaned 
without real reading? Are not conclu- 
sions about literary taste better based on 
titles actually read than on lists of au- 
thors identified? Evidence is available of 
still another type. 

A comparison of current best sellers 
with those from early in the Century 
suggests that American taste is improv- 
ing slowly. Next year the Council will 
be fifty years old. Let us look back to 
the time of our founding. What were 
Americans reading then? 


The Broad Highway—an historical 
novel. 

The Winning of Barbara Worth by 
Harold Bell Wright. 

The Harvester by Gene Stratton 
Porter.”® 


Pick any year and titles of similar pices: 
appear. Today, of course, we matc 


"Graham DuShane, loc. cit. The twelve titles 
were An American Tragedy, Babbitt, The Can- 
terbury Tales, Gulliver’s Travels, Leaves of 
Grass, Old Wives’ Tale, Utopia, Vanity Fair, 
Origin of the Species, The Wealth of Nations, 
Rubaiyat, History of Tom Jones. 

*Alice Payne Hackett, 60 Years of Best Sellers 
(New York: R. W. Bowker Company, 1955). 
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them with contemporary low-grade 
fiction. We have substituted 
ism for sentimentality, but rubbish re- 
mains the same. 


But today there are other books as 
well. First we have some—often inferior 
in form, awkward in style, yet serious 
and intelligent in thesis—books written 
for an intelligent audience interested in 
intelligent analysis of contempo 
problems—books like The Quiet Ameri- 
can, The War Lover, The Cave—books 
that are selling well. 


And beyond this we have an oc- 
casional, distinguished title attaining spec- 
tacular success. The most remarkable 
evidence here is that the runaway best 
seller during the two years amon 
expensive books has been Doctor Zhi- 
vago by Boris Pasternak, a book that 
sold close to a half million copies before 
January 1, 1959, not including book club 
sales, making it the outstanding hard- 
cover seller of this decade, perhaps of 
this generation. Indeed the last fictional 
seller to rival Doctor Zhivago’s popu- 
larity was Kathleen Winsor’s Forever 
Amber back in 1944. And whatever the 
factors involved in the Russian novel’s 
success, low quality and ease of reading 
are not among them. Who cannot see 
this as evidence of growth? 


Look, too, at the increasing maturity 
of the American theatre. Where were 
the Millers and the Williamses in the 
days before O'Neill? Why are plays 
produced before World War I so seldom 
revived? Consider a few of the popular 
successes fifty years ago—The Deep 
Purple, a melodrama; Disraeli, an histori- 
cal vehicle for George Arliss; The Gar- 
den of Allah; Kismet, Otis Skinner’s 
Oriental romance. Could MacLeish’s 
J.B. have run for twelve months then? 
What about Eliot’s Cocktail Party, 
O'Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, Frings’ dramatization of Look 
Homeward, Angel, or Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s A Raisin in the Sun? 
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LITERACY AND LITERATURE 


Still further evidence of an upsurge 
in popular taste comes from paperback 
sales. In 1945 when Hackett completed 
her first survey of fifty years of best 
sellers, she listed 143 titles selling at least 
500,000 copies.** Ten years later she 
raised the basic criterion to 1,000,000 
sales and still had 306 titles to include. 
Much was sheer trash, selling in appal- 
ling numbers—28 million copies of “ - 
lane, 8 million of Peyton Place. But 
Faulkner and and Steinbeck 
were also in the charmed circle. 

Leading the best-seller lists of different 
paperbac a for 1958 was an 
amazing collection of books. Included 
were William Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tion Man; David Riesman’s The Lonely 


Crowd; a book of essays entitled Existen- — 


tialism from Dostoyevsky to Sartre; 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame; Albert 
Camus, The Stranger; Joyce’s A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man; and 
the Rieu translation of Homer’s Odys- 
sey. Some of these titles have sold into 
several hundred thousand; others, far 
less. The point is that many would not 
have been published several years ago 
except at considerable risk to the pub- 
lishers. If, then, the best sellers expose 
the seamy side of American literary 
taste, they also reveal it at its best. 


Evidence Concerning Response to 
Literature 


Americans today may be reading bet- 
ter than ever before but perhaps not 
sufficiently well to lead them to literary 
experience. Standardized reading tests 
measure comprehension of prose, not 
capacity to respond to literature. The 
two are related but not identical, and 
overall evidence suggests that good 
readers are not necessarily literate 
readers in so far as literature is con- 
cerned. I. A. Richards years ago dis- 
covered fallacies in the literary interpre- 


"60 Years of Best Sellers, op. cit. 
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tations of advanced undergraduates in 
English when asked to respond to se- 
lected poems without being given clues 
to the authors, to the periods in which 
the poems were written, or to the 
quality of the selections.”° 


More recently, Gray and Rogers re- 
ported cases of high school and college 
graduates who the capacity to 
read efficiently but did not or could not 
apply their abilities to literature. Reading 
ability per se is no guarantee of taste or 
interest.”* 

In research of my own with high 
school students, I found intelligent 
readers capable of grasping the ideational 
content of literary selections, but un- 
able to respond to affective demands— 
to form, the connotative meanings, to 
rhyme, to emotional overtones, and the 
like. Such readers seem to develop a 
basic distrust of their emotions. They 
refuse to listen to their feelings. Instead 
they read literature—or try to read it—. 
in the same way they read a piece of 
scientific prose.”* 

The evidence concerning response to 
literature suggests that something more 
than basic reading skills is involved in 


responding. Ability to comprehend is a 
prerequisite, but it is not in itself suffi- 
cient. 


Thus, there is available today con- 
siderable evidence dealing with literacy 
in literature. To summarize: 


—Good literature has become in- 

creasingly available during recent 

ears as a result of changes in pub- 
ishing and book distribution. 


——Good literature is being purchased 
in greater quantities than before 


*J, A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929). 

*William S. Gray, and Bernice Rogers, op. 
cit., p. 112. 

*James R. Squire, The Responses of Adoles- 
cents to Literature (Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1956). 
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and circulated through libraries at 
ever increasing rates. 

—A small segment of the population 
may be responsible for much of 
this increase, although a stead 

wth is perceptible in the read- 
irg habits of young people. 

—The number of adults in our 
society possessing the skill to read 
seems to be growing more rapidly 
than the number making the at- 
tempt. Some may lack real under- 
standing of how to respond to 
literature; others may have this 
understanding but lack motivation 
for such reading. 


With availability no longer a problem 
—with reading skill less of a problem 
than many years ago—what can we 
teachers do to promote real literacy in 
any classroom? I suggest that any indi- 
vidual will achieve real literacy in litera- 
ture only as he acquires the following 
skills, understandings, and habits: 


1. Competence in advanced reading 
skill—Competence in comprehending the 
meaning of difficult passages, skill basic 
to the development of literary apprecia- 
tion. 


2. Competence in special skills of 
literary analysis—Skill in understanding 
the structure, the tone, the pacing, the 
imagery—the unity of form and content; 
skill in perceiving what John Ciardi calls 
the “how” of a selection as distinct from 
the “what”—skill in perceiving the in- 
terplay of the human insight and the 

etic technicalities—“a matter not of 

AT DOES IT MEAN, for no one 
can say entirely what a good poem 
means, but of HOW DOES IT MEAN, 
a process one can come much closer to 
discussing.”** 

3. Some sense of literary tradition— 

"John Ciardi, “Robert Frost-The Way to 


the Poem,” Saturday Review, XLI (April 12, 
1958), p. 65. 


A beginner’s ae of legend, folklore, 
and the ongoing literary tradition—un- 
derstood less as a body of information to 
be assimilated than as a background for 
interpreting allusion. Since such under- 
standing is acquired only slowly, schools 
might direct less attention to implanting 
such information directly and more to 
helping young readers understand the 
ways in which allusions convey mean- 
ing. 

4. Favorable habits in approaching 
literary interpretation—Attitudes and ap- 
proaches which contribute to sound in- 
terpretation. Such personal characteris- 
tics as: 

Willingness to suspend judgment in ex- 

amining a selection and to search for all 

available evidence. 

Flexibility in interpreting meanings — to 

modify interpretation as new evidence 

is discovered. 

Response to the emotional meanings of 

a selection as well as to the intellectual 

meanings. 

Desire to search for multiple 

recognizing that the richness of possible 

interpretation is often a sign of worth. 


The way a reader approaches a literary 
selection is as important as his skill in 


reading and analyzing. The habits 
needed are those which open the possi- 
bilities of literary response, not those 
that inhibit such response. 


5. Motivation for continued reading 
of literature—Without desire, a highly 
educated, intelligent reader does not ap- 
ply his skill. Too many of our high 
school and college graduates fail to turn 
to books even though they are capable 
of such reading. As teachers, let us real- 
ize that permanént interests and perma- 
nent attitudes toward readings are as 
important as immediate understandings. 

If we can achieve these five goals, we 
shall go a long way toward achievin 
real literacy in literature, and the evi- 
dence of literacy will be far more ap- 
parent than it is today. 
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Stages of Growth in Literary Appreciation 


Margaret J. Early 
Associate Professor of Education 
Syracuse University 


ARTIST’s first aim is not truth 
but delight,” says Lord David 
Cecil, and so it must follow that the 
“primary object of a student of liter- 
ature is to be delighted.” But lest you 
think that delight is to be freely taken, 
he adds in the next sentence that it is the 
student’s duty to enjoy himself. Enjoy- 
ment must be won by conscious effort. 

To understand the paradox of cou- 
pling enjoyment and effort, duty and 
delight, we must know what Cecil means 
by literature and the appreciation there- 
of. Literature he describes as a “unique 
phenomenon” which is the result of an 
‘unprecedented and unrepeatable fusion 
of subject and personality and form.” 
To ie Sy to a work of art, he says, we 
must first perceive its unique quality. 
This kind of perception can be trained, 
and training implies effort. Delight is the 
essence of the work of art itself; the 
reader can this delight when he 
has acquired a sensitivity of emotional 
response that is equal to the demands of 
the artist’s subject and style. Delight 
means sharing whatever emotion or sen- 
sation the writer intends the reader to 
feel. This is a paradox, too, for delight 
in literature does not mean absence from 
pain. Literature illumines life, we say, 
realizing that the light may be switched 
on in rooms full of horror. From the ter- 
rible moment of Oedipus struck blind by 
his own hand to the Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, delight in literature has 
meant sharing the agony of life. 

After the reader has perceived and 
responded to a piece of literature, then 
he may analyze it, if he wishes. But 
analysis is the role of the critic, says 
Cecil, and as teachers we are more con- 


*Lord David Cecil, The Fine Art of Reading 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1957), p. 14. 
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cerned with readers than with critics. 
If we are to help readers to find delight 
in literature, we must know somethin 
about the kinds of abilities, understand- 
ings, and experiences that deepen enjoy- 
ment. Moreover, we must know the 
range and quality of enjoyment that 
may be evoked by literature and experi- 
enced by individuals. 

How does the reader arrive at the 
knowing moment when he perceives the 
work of art before him and understands 
that it is literature—that unique “fusion 
of subject and personality and form?” 
What are the stages of development that 
i> ase him for this insight? Are there 
different kinds and degrees of delight? 
What kinds of writing—what specific 
works—evoke delight? 

If literature were an exact science, it 
would be easier to describe the student’s 
a in precise, measurable stages. 

ut literature is an art, perhaps the most 
complex of all the arts, as complex as 
humanity itself. Teachers and critics 
may reach a ent on a theoretical 
definition of literature but bog down in 
hopeless wrangling about the liter- 
ary merits of specific works. This is 
especially true when the work is con- 
tem or when it is written for 
childen or when it falls within another 
classification besides belle lettres. To 
illustrate the ible controversies: is 
The Sea Around Us literature? Or Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution? or Millions 
of Cats? 

If literature, which imitates life, resists 
classification, how much more resistant 
is humanity itself! Yet these are the com- 
ponents we must study, and neither is 
measurable by a single yardstick. It is 
not rising, then, that we have so 
little research to guide our thinking and 
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teaching. For the time being we must 
seek theoretical understanding of growth 
in literary appreciation, drawing upon 
factual data from related studies when 
pertinent and upon introspective ac- 
counts when necessary. The stages we 
shall describe have no precise limits. 
They are labeled only to permit discus- 
sion. 


Factors Affecting Growth 


In discussing stages of growth we 
must consider how maturation—growing 
up physically and growing into wisdom 
—affects the development of delight in 
literature. We must raise questions about 
the relationships of reading achievement 
and of to literary ap- 
We must recognize, too, that 
iterary appreciation has as many phases 
as literature itself; there are stages of 
development in the appreciation of each 
type. Within the limits of this paper, we 
shall have to consider appreciation in 
general. 


“Growing into wisdom” and maturing 
in literary appreciation are perha 
parallel developments each affecting the 
other. For example, immature readers 
often have difficulty in maintaining an 
objective attitude in distinguishing their 
own ideas from the author’s. Their re- 
actions are highly personal, stemming 
from their own emotions, and unchecked 
by the weight of the author’s words. 
They tend to express opinions rather 
than to interpret meanings.* This char- 
acteristic appears to be related to general 
reading ability and to intellectual de- 
velopment. It is also related to the 
development of emotional maturity, 
through which the individual learns to 
see himself in relation to others, gains 
perspective in his vision of himself, and 
moves from subjective reactions to in- 


*William S. Gray, “New Approaches to the 
Study of Interpretation in Reading,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 52 (October 1958), 
pp- 65-67. 
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creasing objectivity. Literature can con- 
tribute to this growth; at the same time, 
insight into literature depends upon sen- 
sitiveness in emotional response. 

The relationship of intelligence to 
growth in appreciation is a controversial 
issue. Norvell claims that “superior, av- 
erage, and slow pupils usually enjoy the 
same kinds of reading materials.”* Other 
studies show that children of various 
intellectual levels are at least interested 
in the same subjects, though often at 
different chronological ages. The posi- 
tive correlation een interpretive 
reading skills and intelligence strongly 
suggests that growth in appreciation Is 

ected by mental maturity. Superior 
intelligence appears to be a necessary 
correlate of the interpretive reading 
skills that are essential in appreciating 
fully more complex literary works. On 
the other hand, there is evidence* that 
superior intelligence does not insure 
sensitive emotional response, a feeling 
for language rhythms, sensory imagery, 
nor elaborative thinking—all of which 
are attributes of literary appreciation. 


To the degree that chronological age 
affects emotional and mental maturity, 
it is related to the stages of growth we 
shall describe. Obviously, to understand 
much of the world’s great literature, the 
reader must have had an allowance of 
years in which to live and to read. But 
stages of literary growth are character- 
ized by readers’ responses, not by 
chronological age alone. Mature readers 
—mature in the sense of “developed”— 
read at many levels of appreciation. 
Immature readers may respond with 

leasure to some pieces of fairly complex 
iterature, provided they can understand 
at the level of following the action. 


With these understandings as the 


*George Norvell, What Boys and Girls Like 
to Read (Silver, Burdett, 1958), p. 184. 
Social Sensi- 
tivity (National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1954). 


*Walter Loban, Literature 
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STAGES OF GROWTH 


background of our discussion, let us 
look now at the developmental process 
of literary appreciation. 


Unconscious Enjoyment 


The first stage in the development of 
delight in literature is that of uncon- 
scious enjoyment. The reader knows 
what he likes but doesn’t know why. 
At this stage, delight must come easily. 
Without a struggle, the reader finds the 

leasure he demands. His demands are 
ew. In narratives, he wants a definite 
Lem with action rising to a climax and 
alling to a satisfying conclusion. A story 
should have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. It should have a “point”~an 
easily recognized purpose or theme. 
Characters may be stereotypes; indeed, 
the cardboard figure is preferable, for 
complexities of character may obstruct 
the flow of action. Humor is desirable, 
too, if appropriate to the theme, but it 
should be obvious humor, requiring no 
subtleties of thought. The subject may 
be fanciful or realistic, but in either case 
close enough to the reader’s experience 
so that he can respond readily. The sto 
should be told in language that delights 
the ear and fits the subject. 


Unconscious enjoyment of literature 
is possible even for people who have 
little or no reading skill. Children’s ex- 
periences with literature illustrate this 
point. Literature read to children capti- 
vates them if it falls within the range 
of their experiences or touches their 
imagination. At an early age, children 
find delight in poetry that has marked 
rhythm and simple, satisfying subjects. 
They like rhyme, alliteration, and re- 
frain. Nonsense is appealing. Meaning 
is not always essential. They can respond 
with delight to “the gray, green, greasy 
Limpopo River” because it sounds good. 
The baby elephant has human char- 
acteristics that they recognize. They 
don’t have to know that there really is 
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a Limpopo River or that elephants are 
indigenous to Africa. 

When children read selections for 
themselves instead of listening to them, 
they can enjoy only those that they can 
read with ease. The shift from listening 
to reading accounts for a tempo 
down-grading of taste. George Norvell’s 
recent study, What Boys and Girls Like 
to Read, is a clue to the level of appreci- 
ation of readers in grades 3 to 6. The 
tastes of = in these grades are cir- 
cumscribed by their reading skills more 
than are the tastes of younger children 
who can enjoy literature through listen- 
ing. Unfortunately, by the time that 
children are able to read the “childhood 
classics” independently, they are too old 
to enjoy them. This may be the reason 
for the unpopularity of Alice in Won- 
derland. You must catch the nonsense 
of Alice while you are young enough to 
enjoy it or wait until you are old enough 
to have outgrown the sophistication that 
makes the “Jabberwocky” seem silly. 


Norvell’s findings show that children 
prefer broad humor, narratives in prose 
and verse, “personified natural objects” 
and “humanized animals,” and patriotic 
themes. They generally do not like 
didacticism, long descriptive passages, 
poetry, and first-person narratives. 

ildren’s verse, fairy stories, myths, and 
legends lose favor rapidly as children 
grow older. Girls’ and boys’ interests 
are different. The subjects 
they like in common include animals 
(cos and horses), mystery, and action. 
Violent struggle is an unfavorable factor 
in stories for girls; romantic love is re- 
jected by boys in the intermediate grades 
and junior high school. 

For children, stories like Millions of 
Cats, The Borrowers, and Henry Hug- 
gins provide unconscious enjoyment. For 
the junior high school reader, the stories 
of Armstrong Sperry, Howard Pease, 
Betty Cavanna, and other “junior novel- 
ists” are illustrative. For the adult, de- 
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tective stories, the type of novel that 
Graham Greene called “entertainments,” 
historical novels, farce, comedy, and 
melodrama supply the materials for un- 
conscious enjoyment. In their day, epics 
like The Odyssey, Beowulf, The Song 
of Roland, and The Cid must have filled 
their es i audiences with easy 
delight for these selections have all the 
characteristics of plot, character, theme, 
and style noted above. Shakespeare’s 
plays, in the time when their language 
was familiar to their audiences, must 
also have evoked immediate pleasure 
without much mental struggle. 


What can the teacher do to foster de- 
velopment at this stage? He can be a 
go-getter. He goes and gets a variety 
of selections appropriate to the varying 
maturity and interests of his pupils. He 
selects good literature for his pupils to 
read or listen to, and presents it effective- 
ly. He seldom asks young or immature 
readers to tell why they enjoy certain 


selections. He never demands analysis. 
He feels the pulse of pupils’ enjoyment 
of many pieces of literature so that he 
can select wisely more and more stories, 
poems, and plays that delight them. 


The stage of unconscious enjoyment 
is the beginning of literary appreciation; 
it cannot be by-passed. Before readers 
are willing to work for a higher level of 
delight, they must be convinced that 
literature affords pleasure. Many readers 
will remain at the level of unconscious 
enjoyment all their lives because they 
cannot meet the intellectual demands of 
the second and third stages. Some do 
not choose to make the effort even 
though they have the ability. Unfortu- 
nately, many persons are denied even un- 
conscious enjoyment by having literature 
forced upon them before they are ready 
for it. Teachers should remember that 
a reader of trash has the chance of im- 
proving his taste; a nonreading pupil has 
no taste to improve. 
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Self-conscious Appreciation 


At the second stage, the reader con- 
tinues to enjoy literature on the first 
level of easy acceptance, but now he is 
also willing to exert considerable effort 
to enhance his delight. A New Yorker 
cartoon shows an aggressive character, 
martini in hand and chip on shoulder, 
accosting a guest at a literary cocktail 
party: “So you write? Well, I read!” 

The cartoon illustrates our point: the 
writer’s craft is paralleled by the read- 
er’s. To be in harmony with the artist, 
the reader as well as the writer must 
serve an apprenticeship. 

As self-conscious appreciation de- 
velops, the reader gradually moves away 
from a simple interest in what happened. 
He asks why. In fiction and drama, he 
looks for logical development of char- 
acter; he is no longer satisfied with 
stereotypes. Action of characters must 
be controlled by human motives. The 
element of conflict may be psychological 
as well as, or instead of, physical. As the 
reader learns something of the com- 
plexity of life, he becomes less interested 
in simple themes, more willing to probe 
for literature’s answers to the questions 
that beset humankind. Probably in every 
walk of life men are interested in the 
fundamental questions: who am I? why 
am I here? what is the good life? Those 
who believe literature sheds light on 
these and other questions have compel- 
ling reasons for reading. 


Only compelling reasons make the ef- 
forts of the second stage worthwhile. 
Convinced of the power of literature, 
the reader is willing to struggle for the 
artist’s meaning even through barriers 
of time and distance. At the stage of 
unconscious enjoyment, the high school 
junior, having completed class study of 
Macbeth, says, “Gee, that was a good 
story, but why didn’t he write it in 
English you could understand?” Readers 
at the second stage find delight in the 
poet’s language. They want to know 
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why words affect them emotionally. 
Gradually, they enlarge their under- 
standing of language to encompass meta- 
phor; they find delight in allusions and 
symbolism, and probe for the meaning 
behind meaning. They learn that recog- 
nizing the “rightness” of a word, a 
phrase, a metaphor, or a symbol brings 
richer delight than unconscious enjoy- 
ment of the total effect. 

Reading has been defined as the re- 
construction of experience of the writer. 
Understanding affective literature means 
that the reader must relive the feelings 
of the writer. Neither the reconstruction 
of experience nor of feelings can be 
perfect when these are to any degree 
complex. A more nearly exact recon- 
struction can be approached, however, 
as the reader increases his understanding 
of the subject and personality and form 
which constitute the “unprecedented 
and unrepeatable” phenomenon. To un- 
derstand subject and personality, the 
reader must become a “traveler in time.” 
He must leave twentieth century mores 
and values behind him before he can 
become truly sensitive to the characters 
of Silas Marner or A Tale of Two Cities. 
To respond with delight, he must under- 
stand why the writer chooses to express 
his subject through a particular fein, 
by which we mean language in its broad- 
est sense as well as patterns of organiza- 
tion. 

Response to literature requires judg- 
ment, a weighing of values. The reader 
tests the coin—does it ring true? is it 
gold? is it dross?—by comparing liter- 
ature with life. But neither the sixteen- 
er nor the sixty-year-old has lived 

ong enough to see all of life whole and 
clear. Man learns about much of life 
secondhand, through the words of a 
thousand other men more articulate and 
experienced than he. So through wide 
reading as well as living, he acquires 
perceptions of literature and life. The 
sponge-like absorption of experience 
through reading in the stage of uncon- 
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scious enjoyment leaves a residue of in- 
sight into life and into the writer’s craft, 
forming the basis for deeper perceptions. 
However, refinement of delight requires 
something more than undirected and un- 


selective reading. If the reader is to ' 


emerge from the state of reading-as- 
daydreaming, he needs guidance, both 
direct and informal, from his friends 
who read and talk about their reactions, 
from librarians, teachers, authors, and 
critics. 

As the reader’s purpose shifts from un- 
conscious enjoyment to self-conscious 
appreciation, the teacher becomes more 
directive. By direct lessons in which se- 
lections are examined closely, he teaches 
students how to interpret literary ma- 
terials. Beginning simply, he directs at- 
tention to details that reveal setting, 
traits of character, and mood or tone. 
Under his guidance, students become 
familiar with narrative devices such as 
foreshadowing and flashback, irony, 
stream of consciousness, and omniscient 
point of view. They compare different 
treatments of similar themes, study liter- 
ary types, and examine the interrelation- 
ship of form and idea. At the same time 
that they engage in this intensive study 
of literature, they read widely, some- 
times in unconscious enjoyment, more 
often in conscious control of what one 
writer has called their “feeling knowl- 
edge” of literature.° 

Two dangers are inherent in the teach- 
er’s role at the level of self-conscious 
appreciation. In the first place, he may 
ignore his students’ readiness, attempting 
to force literary appreciation upon im- 
mature readers. In the second place, he 
may encourage students to ape his re- 
sponses instead of help them to acquire 
a true sense of appreciation. 

However, some measure of imitative 
behavior is characteristic of a period of 
apprenticeship. In this second stage, the 


‘Robert Heilman, “Literature and Growing 
Up,” The English Journal, XLV (September 
1956), pp. 303-313. 
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reader is self-consciously appreciative. 
He goes through a period of thinking 
somewhat as follows: “Huckleberry 
Finn is considered one of America’s 
great novels. Should I agree? What have 
others felt upon reading Whitman? 
What should I feel? Mr. Jones, whom 
I respect, admires Thomas Wolfe. May- 
be I should, too.” As part of the learning 
process at this stage, readers look to the 
critics, past and present, and compare 
reactions. Inevitably, it seems to me, 
students shape their reactions to coincide 
with the critics’. This self-conscious 
imitative appreciation is a deterrent to 
maturity and should not become a fixed 
attitude, but as a temporary manifesta- 
tion it is natural and harmless. 


False appreciation is most likely to 
become permanent in readers who have 
been forced to “appreciate” before they 
are ready. These are the students who 
“judge” literary works on the reputa- 
P 
tion of the writer alone, write glowingly 
dishonest appraisals of works they know 
only superficially, and give back what 
they think the teacher wants. Sensitive 
teachers, recognizing danger signals here, 
will lead students out of the stage of 
self-conscious appreciation into honest 
appraisal of works more suitable to the 
students’ levels of maturity. 


Conscious Delight 


At the highest stage of literary ra 
reciation, the reader responds with de- 
ight, knows why, chooses discriminat- 
ingly, and relies on his own judgment. 
His reading has range and power. He 
finds delight in many kinds of literature 
from many periods of time, appreciating 
the best of each genre and of each au- 
thor. Because he understands subject and 
personality and form, knowing both the 
artist and his period, he refuses to stratify 
or compare unique works of art. 


A sign of a a human being 


and as a reader is that a deeper feeling 
for mankind replaces narrow concern 
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for oneself. The mature reader no longer 
seeks only self-knowledge in literature 
but, with the artist, digs at the well- 
springs of life. Delight in imaginative 
literature is an end in itself, not self- 
conscious, attuned to the agonies and 
enchantment of creation. While the per- 
ceptive reader cannot escape peripheral 
values of literature, such as better under- 
standing of place or people or period of 
history, his main purpose is nether socio- 
logical nor psychological, but aesthetic. 
To this end, in reading a work of great 
literature, he brings all his creative pow- 
ers, the stream oF bis consciousness, all 
his living, all the ideas of mankind which 
have become his through previous read- 
ing. In this sense, the art of reading is 
an extension of the creative process 
which produced the work of literature. 


Little remains to be said about the 
appreciational skills of this i for 

ey are the refined aspects of skills des- 
cribed in the previous section. Nor can 
we describe the role of the teacher, since 
readers who have reached the stage of 
conscious delight no longer need to be 
taught. This is not to say that deepening 
of appreciation ceases; rather, now the 
reader is equipped to learn on his own. 


Towards this final stage the teacher 
strives to direct all students who have 
the capacity for conscious delight. Not 
all readers are capable of reaching this 
stage. Among those who do there will 
be differences in degree of refinement of 
their appreciational skills and differences 
in the range and depth of literary works 
which appeal to them. A common at- 
tribute of readers at this level, however, 
is their capacity for continuously ex- 
panding the boundaries of aesthetic taste. 


Among the readers who achieve this 
final stage we do not expect to find 
many high school students or even many 
university students. We hope to find 
here mature adults of many callings, for 
whom literature is an intense avocational 
pursuit, as well as those persons whose 
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interest in literature is professional. Here 
certainly we should find teachers, critics, 
and writers. 

Although the teacher as a mature 
reader shares many of the professional 
critic’s skills and values, he is not him- 
self a critic, at least not in his classroom. 
Like the critic, the teacher must under- 
stand the writer, his work, and his audi- 
ence. The critic stands between the 
writer and the literary audience as an 
interpreter and commentator; in the 
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interests of scholarship, he explores the 
effect of the one upon the other. The 
teacher, too, stands between the work of 
art and the audience—and tries not to 
block the view! Indeed, his whole aim is 
to get out of the way as soon as possible. 
For his role, unlike that of the critic, is 
not to interpret literature for his students, 
though he can and may upon occasion, 
but rather to let them meet literature 
directly, prepared to be delighted. 


Teaching Language as Communication 


Dora V. Smith 
Emeritus Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


fRmmewaae in the days of Good 
Queen Bess had a figure of speech 
called communication, in which, accord- 
ing to the Oxford Dictionary, “the 
speaker assumed his hearer as a partner 
in his sentiments and said ‘we’ to replace 
T’ or ‘ye’.” Every definition of the word 
since that time indicated that com- 
munication involves at least two persons 
—a speaker and a listener, a writer and 
a reader—and something to be “con- 
veyed” or “transmitted” from one to the 
other, something to be “exchanged” or 
“interchanged” between them. 

It follows, then, that whatever is done 
in the classroom in speech and writing 
should emphasize, first, the message to 
be transmitted; second, the reader or 
listener and the effect to be created on 
him; and third, the techniques of selec- 
tion, organization, and the use of lan- 
guage which will most effectively 
convey the message. 

For that reason, the setting for com- 
munication is all-important—a situation 
in which the aim of the speaker or writer 
is clearly defined and the results are 
carefully observed both by the person 
communicating and by those receiving 
the message. Sometimes the purpose 


grows out of the normal activities of 
school, home, or community. Often it 
is related to the broader concerns of the 
world at large. Frequently, it is inherent 
in some extensive unit of instruction, or 
it may iyo naturally out of the effort 
to clarify or share with others ideas or 
experiences of moment to the individuals 
concerned. 

The kinds of communication impor- 
tant in life have often been enumerated; 
for example, in The Experience Cur- 
riculum of 1935* and in the first volume 
of the curriculum series of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1952.? 
A recent statement comes from the As- 
sociation of Assistant Masters in Sec- 
ondary Schools in England: 

We want our pupils to think logically so 

that they will express their thoughts 

clearly. We want to feel deeply so 


*National Council of Teachers of English, 
An Experience Curriculum in English, w Ww. 
Hatfield, Chairman, English Mono No. 
4 (New York: ts, Inc 
1935). 

"National Council of Teachers of Engli 
The English Language Arts, Volume I of the 
N.C.T.E. Curriculum Series (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952). 
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that they will appreciate their own feel- 
ings and the feelings of others and be- 
come articulate about them and to be 
sensitive to the beauties of the spoken 
and written language. . . . 


The boy (or girl) who has practiced con- 
veying and understanding ideas in speech 
and writing will have developed his 
powers of listening intelligently and his 

wers of thinking, writing, and 
ing clearly. He should, by virtue of this, 
be better able to explain his actions, to 
give directions, to write a letter, to make 
himself understood over a telephone, to 
apply for a job. He will also have de- 
veloped his command over language 
which expresses feelings, and he should 
be more able to appreciate the feelings 
of others, be more able to judge and dis- 
cuss questions where both fact and fee!- 
ings of people are mingled. He should 
be more aware of insidious propaganda, 
more capable of putting forward his 
views tactfully when they are in conflict 
with the views of other people. . . . 


And, the assistant masters add in a later 
chapter, “it would be a blessing to public 
life if pupils were taught at schoo how 
to make committees work with reason- 
able speed and efficiency.”* 


Whatever the nature of the communi- 
cation, once the purpose is determined, 
the role of the teacher becomes clear. 
“He acts,” says the Association, “(1) as 
a stimulator of thought, (2) as a —_ 
to its expression, and (3) as a refining 
agent for the pupil’s own thoughts and 
ideas, his feelings, and his imagination.”* 

The chapters on speech and writing in 
Volume III of the Council Curriculum 
Series give many examples of how such 
teaching is done.’ Chapter IV illustrates 


*The Incorporated Association of Assistant 


Masters in Secondary Schools, The Teaching 
of English (Cambridge, England: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), pp. 2-4 & 7. 

‘Ibid, p. 5. 

"National Council of Teachers of English, 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956). Chapters 7 and 9. 
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similar procedures in use in a broad unit 
of instruction.* 

Other sources of stimulation abound. 
Recently, the Minneapolis Star reported 
a proposal by an eminent physician that 
each major city in the United States 
should establish one high school to be 
attended by all pupils who are “serious- 
ly” interested in going to college. Its 
architecture would be very different 
from that of other high schools, pre- 
sumably because of the absence of ex- 
pensive equipment needed in other types 
of secondary schools for home econom- 
ics, manual arts, typewriting, music, and 
art. The plan was not based on the as- 
sumption that these students were 
“gifted,” but rather that they were “dif- 
ferent.” A brief but beautifully worded 
and carefully organized essay by John 
Hersey, called Wanted: A Larger Frame 
of Reference, presents a different point 
of view.’ Think what discussion the 
teacher “as stimulator of thought” could 
promote through the juxtaposition of 
these two points of view! Think also of 
what research for facts and ideas, what 
consideration of selection and organiza- 
tion of points with a specific purpose in 
mind, could follow. The topic of home- 
work also makes the news these days, 
and high school pupils have varied atti- 
tudes toward the subject. One glance 
at a school paper reveals how numerous 
are the real problems vital to adolescents. 

It is then that “the teacher as guide” 
enters the — pointing up the im- 
portance of orderly pene if one is to 
communicate his ideas effectively to 
others. The writer or speaker must deal 
with one topic at a time and develop it 
fully with examples, figures, or logically 
sound arguments, and finish with it be- 
fore going on to the next. One must 


*lbid, Chapter 4. 

"John Hersey, “Wanted: A Larger Frame of 
Reference,” pp. 4-9 in Education for the 
Gifted, Fifty Seventh Yearbook, Part II of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958). 
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bind each idea to the rest with appropri- 
ate guide words relating it to what has 
gone before and to what will follow. 
One must have vital words to communi- 
cate vital ideas, and clear sentences to 
convey one’s meaning concisely to 
others. And back of all must be the hon- 
est conviction of the speaker or writer 
and his willingness to stand back of what 
he says. All of these can be illustrated 
from both of the writers who set forth 
the original argument. 


A teacher in the Redondo Beach High 
School in California recently demon- 
strated the use of recordings to stimulate 
thinking in a better than average class. 
He used the recording, When Greek 
Meets Greek, A Study in Values, from 
the Ways of Mankind series of programs 

repared by the National Association of 

ducational Broadcasters. After a dis- 
cussion of the Greek philosophy of life, 
the pupils attempted to create a similar 
statement for our own nation today. 
With less able pupils, the same kind of 
stimulation could come from a state- 
ment by Dr. Charles Malik, a of 
the Assembly of the United Nations last 
year, in which he said to his American 
friends: “You don’t know the infinite 
values that you have as the basis of your 
civilization, and you don’t believe in 
them enough to put them strongly to 
the rest of the world.’”® 


The communication of feeling, how- 
ever, demands a different approach to 
experience and a different use of lan- 
guage. Mr. Jack Ragle, a skillful teacher 
of writing in the high school in Spring- 
field, Vermont, told a workshop last 
summer how he has made his pupils 
conscious of the power of words to 
reveal interesting insights, sounds, and 
characters of their own countryside. 
Fortunately, he had the work of a local 
columnist, Walter Hard, to use as a 


“See the Reader’s Digest for January 1959, 
p- 15. 
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stimulus to his pupils. One article, for 
example, is called “A Robbery”: 


The usual silence of the village street 

Was punctuated by the staccato ex- 
plosions 

Of a gasoline engine sawing wood back 
of the store. 


The steady putt would change to a 
slower tempo 


As the saw took hold of a piece of body 
maple. 

Sometimes, on a big stick, it would seem 
about to give up. 

Just as it seemed sure to stop, it would 
cut through 


And away would go the freed engine in 
joyous abandon. 


Finally the last stick was cut 
And the engine was quiet, steaming in 
the cold air. 


The crew of three pulled off their bulky 
mittens 


And walked around to the front of the 
store. 


They stamped the snow from their moc- 
casins on the porch. 


Inside they held their hands toward the 
ruddy stove. 


Mel Wilson took his cap off and turned 
the ear flaps in. 


Tom Stone was in his usual chair read- 
ing the Sifter. 


He came from "Derry and always took 
the home town paper. 


“Well, Thomas, what’s the news from 
over the hill?” 


Mel Wilson unbuttoned his coat and sat 
down on the bench. 


Tom finished reading a piece and then 
looked at Mel. 


“Say,” he said, “you used t’ know Hen 
Bradford, didn’t ye?” 


Mel admitted he was well acquainted 
with Hen. 
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“Wal, by thunder,” Tom went on as 
he looked at the paper again, 

“There’s a piece here about how a feller 
workin’ fer him, 

Stole his horse and runned off with his 
woman.” 

Mel leaned forward all interest. 

“No—you don’t say—stole his horse and— 

“By judast, not that chestnut pacer 

You don’t ’spose?”® 


Here we have careful and appreciative 
seeing and listening, insight into what 
makes the scene worth reporting, and a 
search for precise words to reveal it to 
others. They are vital words because 
they carry specific details of sound, color 
tone, and action, appropriate to the 
mood of character and place—and all in 
the slow tempo of speech of the old- 
timers who frequented the country store 
on the village green in Vermont. And 


the whole is topped by a sudden revela-_ 


tion of character through terse com- 
ment. 


All this is not to say that English 
teachers should teach imitative writing, 
but rather that they should show by con- 
crete example how characters and scenes 
in the daily of their pupils 
can come alive for others through vision 
and insight and honest feeling and 
through the adequate use of words to 
give the flavor of the experience. 

Through such genuine grappling with 
the sharing of experience and feeling 
with others, pupils learn the truth of 
Archibald MacLeish’s assertion in his 
recent stimulating article on Poetry and 
Journalism that “writing creatively dif- 
fers from a mere indulgence of per- 
sonality on the one hand and an imper- 
sonal job on the other. Imagination,” he 
says, “is not a fancy as opposed to a 
fact. It must correspond to the reality 


"Walter Hard, A Matter of Fifty Houses 
(Middlebury, Vermont: The Vermont Book 
Shop, 1952), pp. 9-10. 
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of experience of the actual world, for 
what humanity needs most desperately 
at the moment is not the creation of new 
worlds, but the recreation in terms of 
human comprehension of the world we 
now have.”!° 

By this kind of careful reparation for 
speaking and writing, the “teacher as 
stimulator” and “the teacher as guide” 
save “the teacher as evaluator and refin- 
ing agent” a tremendous amount of work 
because he no longer finds it necessary 
to sit up nights correcting the mistakes 
which he did not prevent. He has de- 
veloped in his so standards of judg- 
ment which they may apply to their 
own writing and speaking and to the 
evaluation of the work of their class- 
mates, in which they become “partners” 
at the receiving end of the communica- 
tion. It is in this connection, also, that 
the semantic variations of words come 
into play as unexpected interpretations 
of meaning arise in the course of the 
discussion. 


Better Use of Teaching Time 


But the question immediately arises, 
“Where do we find time for all this in 
a schedule already overcrowded?” First, 
by ve how we use the time we 
now have. Recently one district in a 
large school system on the West Coast 
made a study of how much and what 
kind of writing went on in all subjects 
of study in its junior and senior high 
schools. Both teachers and pupils were 
asked to check activities engaged in 
almost daily, once or twice a week, and 
occasionally. Results showed that in the 
ninth grade twenty times as many pupils 
“did exercises” as engaged in “writing 
themes.” In the tenth grade the ratio was 
181 to 2. In the column of “occasional” 
experiences in writing, the exercise-do- 
ing dropped and the writing of themes 


*Archibald MacLeish, Poetry and Journalism 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1958), pp. 7-11. 
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increased. No one would call this a care- 
fully controlled bit of research, but the 


results are doubtless symptomatic. If the . 


development of language as communica- 
tion is the aim, it seems reasonable to 
suggest reversing the emphasis. 

The bulletin of the Assistant Masters 
in England points out the elusiveness of 
our task of teaching pupils to think and 
to communicate their ideas: 

It is difficult to fix progressive aiming 

points; it is difficult to test efficiency or 

to assess progress fairly. Because these 
difficulties are inherent in the subject, 
many teachers have attempted to find or 
to invent a body of fact which can be 
taught and then tested. They have tried 
to base their teaching on the teachable 
facts of grammar, to concentrate on the 
history of the language, or to study 
literature as a body of historical fact." 

The danger of a retreat to these for- 
mal learnings far removed from the de- 
velopment of power of expression is es- 
pecially great in times of serious 
criticism of the teaching of English. Peo- 
ple who sound learned and informed, 
who perhaps never have stood before an 
English class, make pronouncements 
which fail utterly to conform to the 
facts—facts, for example, which both the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and the Modern Language Association 
of America have set forth on several oc- 
casions. Witness, for example, the 
Modern Language Association’s com- 
mittee report on The English Language 
in American Education: 

The evidence of research clearly indi- 

cates that . . . there is no necessary 

correlation between understanding of 
grammatical science and effectiveness of 
expression or correctness of usage. The 
evidence is clear in the second place that 
the teaching of systematic grammar is 
not a satisfactory substitute for the 
teaching of English usage or of effective 
expression. The goal is the formation of 
habit. The effective use of English is, in 
general, best taught by continuous prac- 


“Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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tice in the use of language in meaning- 

ful situations.?? 

Fortunately a recent of Re- 
search in the Three R’s by C. W. Hunni- 
cutt of Syracuse University and William 
J. Iverson of Stanford brings the evi- 
dence up to date.’* All of it supports the 
statement of the Modern Language As- 
sociation committee. It includes, also, a 
hitherto unpublished study from the 
University of lowa done in twenty 
towns of different sizes showing the 
futility of diagramming as an aid to the 
improvement of sentences. 

Certain and ill-conceived pro- 
grams for the gifted are tending to sub- 
stitute these formalities for practice in 
the communication of ideas. For ex- 
ample, the other day I talked with a cur- 
riculum director in a major school sys- 
tem who had sat up until a Gainer 
the night before with his tenth grade 
daughter, who was in a class for the 
gifted, helping her to write 137 sentences 
containing adverbial clauses. How far 
from “partnership” in the communica- 
tion of ideas can we get? Apparently, if 
twenty sentences are enough for the av- 
erage pupil, the gifted, who must be 
taught to work hard, need 137 to estab- 
lish the pattern! 

Modern linguistics and other ap- 
proaches to the simplification of our 
teaching of the language are helping us 
to sense what is significant in English 
grammar and usage. That usage is a mat- 
ter of convention rather than of 
matical rule is now a clearly established 
fact. Recognition of the s at the end of 
the noun to signal the plural and the s at 
the end of the verb as a sign of the singu- 
lar has helped disentangle the English 
problem of agreement from the intricate 


*Modern Language Association of America, 
English Language S American Education 
T. C. Pollock and Others (New York: The 
Modern Language Association, 1945). 

*C. W. Hunnicutt and William J. Iverson, 
Research in the Three R’s (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958). 
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Latin pattern. Study of the child’s own 
difficulties in English has helped to 
point up the pronoun as a substitute 
word and the use of the same forms in 
compounds (he and I or him and me) as 
one would use for each one separately. 
Study of connectives as showing rela- 
tionships in the WORN. and recognition 
of the importance of expressing parallel 
ideas in parallel form have made possible 
the teaching of grammar in direct rela- 
tionship to the pupil’s own speech and 
writing. So also has Dr. Fries’ evidence 
that what differentiates the language of a 
well educated person from that of an un- 
educated one is primarily wealth of vo- 
cabulary and the ability to build up an 
idea through modification. 


The importance of teaching these facts 
of language in relation to the pupils’ own 
speech and writing is clearly recognized 
by pronouncements of official bodies re- 
lated to the teaching of English both in 
this country and in England. To the ex- 
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tent to which structural linguistics aids 
this cause, it will be of tremendous 
value to the improvement of expression 
in the schools of this country. To the 
extent to which it degenerates into an 
exercise in labelling, it will fall short of 
its promise for the improvement of com- : 
munication. 

The teacher of English, then, has a 
significant part to play in the improve- 
ment of communication among Ameri- 
can youth as a stimulator of ideas, as a 
guide to the selection and organization 
of those ideas and to the effective use of 
words, and as a refining agent, capable 
of stimulating the improvement of ex- 
pression through relating it constantly 
to the significant facts of linguistic 
science, to the continuous observation of 
language at work in the world, and to 
the power of the right word for a given 
purpose in achieving the desired partner- 
ship of writer and reader and of speaker 
and listener. 


Basic Concepts for Teaching from 
Structural Linguistics 


J. J. Lamberts 
Assistant Professor of English 
Northwestern University 


Fe THE past thirty years or more, 
teachers of English have been aware 
of the presence of a group of — 
articulate and often provokingly self-as- 
sured grammarians who call themselves 
structural linguists, or descriptive lin- 
guists, to use the currently fashionable 
term. Within the past ten years or so 
there has been a vast mushrooming in 
the number of articles undertaking to 
apply structural linguistics to the teach- 
ing of English. Once again one encoun- 
ters the same self-assurance, coupled 
with the delicately veiled suggestion that 
the golden age of student writing will 


be ushered in whenever the “old out- 
moded grammar” gives up the ghost 
and yields place to its linguistic counter- 
part which is even now standing on the 
threshold. As a result, many teachers of 
English have become seriously con- 
cerned and most of them would un- 
doubtedly be willing to give it a try if 
they only knew where to begin. 

The reader of the NCTE journals 
who has attempted to keep up with the 
articles on linguistics no longer blinks at 
terms like morphemics or juncture or 
pitch contour. Indeed he may have 
turned for enlightenment to books like 
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Fries’ Structure of English or Paul Rob- 
erts’ Patterns of English only to run 
into still more cabalistic nomenclature, 
including terms like determiner or Class 
I word. The persistent reader discovers 
that a determiner can be a word like a or 
an or the and that a Class I word is 
— much the same as a noun. Logic 
eads him to assume that there really is 
no significant change: the game and the 
> de are the same, they simply have 
different names. And thus, in order to be 
a linguist one uses the “scientific” terms 
like determiner and Class I instead of the 
“unscientific” expressions like article and 
noun. 

Other readers have encountered lin- 
guistics within the area of usage. If such 
a teacher has given heed te what the 
linguists have been saying on che subject 
of language correctness, he must have 
perceived that linguists are most consis- 
tent in advocating a “liberal” usage over 
against an older puristic tradition. Cause 
and effect are easily confused at this 
point, and there are persons who have 
concluded that a sine qua non of being a 
linguist is an attitude of flagrant defiance 
toward the customary niceties of lan- 
guage. That is to say, if a person insists 
on /t’s me instead of It’s I, he is somehow 
nearer to being a linguist than the other 
around. 

oth of these are disastrous misunder- 
standings of what it means to be a lin- 
guist. Yet both notions are surprisingly 
prevalent and they have wrought more 
mischief than a single brief paper can 
remedy. But we can make a bepiaiag: 
And we can sketch a sounder picture of 


language by san a few of the fun- 


damental concepts of structural linguis- 
tics. These are ideas which the teacher 
ought to comprehend for the reason that 
i deserve to be part of the intellec- 
tual furnishings of an educated person. 
We anticipate, of course, that our intel- 
ligent citizens will know something 
about nuclear physics and missilery as 
recent developments in significant areas 
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of science. We should be troubled to 
discover high school and college teachers 
in the physical and chemical sciences 
referring to phlogiston or the indivisi- 
bility of matter. Similarly in the impor- 
tant area of communication, whether by 
the re or the written word, we feel 
justified in considering a certain minimal 
eo with linguistic science 
to be essential, particularly to the teacher 
of English. This is not because it will 
make theme grading less difficult or be- 
cause it will settle with absolute finality 
all problems of usage, but because the 
older concepts have become so hope- 
lessly out of date. 


Language as an Aspect of Behavior 
The first concept is this: Language is 
a form or type or aspect of human be- 
havior. Language is something which 
human beings produce and which in turn 
characterizes them as ‘people. It is, so to 
Fw one of our most human activities, 
if not the most human. It is also the most 
complex, because all other human activi- 
ties are channelled through it, which is 
to say, we use language to discuss every- 
thing we do and everything we can be 
This means that language is to be 
thought of in a far broader sense than 
as an arrangement of black marks on the 
pages of books, magazines, or news- 


= about which unapproachably 


arned persons called grammarians have 
laid down immutable pronouncements. 
The real language consists of vocal 
sounds which people produce when they 
talk to one another. That is to say, hu- 
man talk is the subject matter of lin- 
= science. One should not gather 
rom this that linguists favor teaching 
rye speaking rather than literature, 
ut simply that we regard the spoken 
language as primary and the written as 
derived from the spoken. Before we 
know how people write we must know 
how they speak, rather than the con- 
verse of this. We are constantly confus- 
ing written and spoken English and in 
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practice we commonly identify the two. 
An extreme of such confusion is the de- 
lusion that written English is the only 
variety which is worthy of our notice, 
while spoken English is simply a debase- 
ment which becomes more gross by the 
day. Over against this we encounter en- 
thusiasts who suggest that speech is 
everything and that the values of litera- 
ture can have no interest to the linguis- 
tic scientist. Both are false. 

A second concept of structural lin- 
guistics is that language as a form of hu- 
man behavior may be studied objec- 
tively. This is not an easy thing to do. As 
something “out there” it is capable not 
only of being observed, but of being de- 
scribed with great minuteness in wholly 
objective terms. By habit we become so 
involved in talking and listening that we 
find it impossible to segment the flow of 
speech into significant and meaningful 
components. Yet it is a basic concept and 
a primary requirement of linguistic pro- 
cedure. This “out there” is what children 
undertake to mimic exactly when they 
learn to talk like us, and it is what for- 
eigners imitate with varying degrees of 
success. The structural linguist has puta- 
tively drawn an empirical statement 
from hearing thousands of utterances of 
English speakers, but in practice he may 
be limited to examining a variety of the 
written language, realizing however the 
restrictions this imposes on him. 

We must bear in mind that the lin- 
guist’s product constitutes a description 
of the language. Our grammar books 
still commonly employ prescriptions. 
The descriptive statement is based on the 
data of the language itself; the prescri 
tive statement attempts to impose on the 
language an external authority, pre- 
sumably higher than the usage of the 
speakers and writers of the language. Or 
to put it still another way, the linguist 
says, “This is what users of Standard 
English do when they speak and write,” 
the implication being that anyone who 
would like to sound like a speaker of 
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Standard English is invited to do like- 
wise, to the extent of using these per- 
sons as models. ‘he old-time prescripti- 
vist simply says, “Here is your rule. 
Obey it.” 


Orderly Description of Language 


A third concept is this: From an ob- 
jective examination of the language it is 
possible to derive a comprehensive de- 
scription of that language and moreover 
a description that will be orderly. In 
other words, language is inherently 
tematic and it can be studied with refer- 
ence to such a system. Here is the es- 
sence of structural linguistics, namely, 
that for any language there exists an or- 
derly system which can be discovered 
by examining the language in accordance 
with certain procedures. Now there are 
several ways of conducting such an ex- 
amination. First of all, we can explore 
the language as a whole in order to dis- 
cover recurrent patterns of configura- 
tions. During the 1930’s and 40’s lin- 
guists made intensive examinations of 
particular aspects of English, and as a 
result we have in phonetics such a classic 
study as John S. Kenyon’s American 
Pronunciation, side by side with an- 
other classic, this one in morphology, 
C. C. Fries’ American English Grammar. 
Over and above these there were of 
course scores of articles in various peri- 
odicals inquiring into specific instances 
of such patterning. Somewhat later, ac- 
tually not until the close of the 40’s, 
structural linguists moved to another 
stage. Instead of looking for patterns, 
which linguists by this time had come to 
take for granted, they began to concern 
themselves with taxonomy or the prob- 
lem of systematically classifying the facts 
of language. In An Outline of English 
Structure by George L. Trager and 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., we have a remark- 
able effort toward making a complete 
systematization of the sounds of English, 
that is to say, to “structure” this ~ of 
the language. Fries’ Structure of English 
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seeks to do much the same thing in still 
another area, namely, the or 
grammar of the parts of speech. Like 
zoologists or botanists, structural lin- 
guists accept taxonomy as a matter of 
course. The concept that a system or 
orderly structure is a dominating con- 
sideration in the study of any language 
is now linguistic dogma. The question 
presently being considered is whether 
the structure may be imposed on the de- 
tails of the language, or whether the 
structure ought to be represented wd 
complex statements which will include 
a variety of data which are neither sys- 
tematic or readily classifiable. In other 
words, should we seek a basically simple 
statement and list the exceptions as such, 
or should we try to account for the ex- 
ceptions in the statement itself? Sledd’s 
A Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar is one of the few studies which tend 
to advance the latter interpretation. The 
first view is the one generally advocated 
and it promises to remain important in 
popular treatments of linguistic science 
and particularly in such teaching ma- 
terials as are available. 

A fourth concept is that each language 
has its own unique system or structure, 
the totality of such structural features 
being the grammar of the language. 
Without doubt all of us have learned an 
apparatus of terminology which was de- 
rived in a loose way from the structure 
of another language, that is, from Latin. 
Many of us have also been persuaded 
that we can take this apparatus and leap 
nimbly from one language to another 
since it embodies the categories of uni- 
versal ar. To be sure, there are 
striking similarities in languages like 
English and German and French and 
Spanish, but these are more realistically 
explained as the results of historical ac- 
cident than as conformity to any uni- 
versal grammar, Latin or otherwise. We 
have been accustomed to coasting alon 
gaily on this grammar as far as it will 
carry us and then explaining away any 
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residue as vernacular or slang or idiom 
or simply as ungrammatical. Actually, 
every language calls for an independent 
and unique description. One that fits 
English will not fit German and vice 
versa. This raises some problems. To give 
an illustration: by tradition we have re- 
rded an adjective as a word that modi- 
es a noun. This is true as far as it goes, 
but all words that modify nouns are not 
adjectives, a fact we recognize at once 
in an expression like dog biscuit or bird 
seed and particularly road house side by 
side with big house. Structural linguists 
explain that in English an adjective is a 
word that can be compared for degree, 
a definition based not on the meaning of 
the word but on its form or physical 
shape. Modification, as Fries points out, 
is a function; it is something an adjec- 
tive can do. But nouns can modify and 
so can verbs and so can just about any- 
thing else. What are we to do about the 
unsophisticated people who have been 
convinced that any word that modifies a 
noun must be an adjective? Would it be 
wise for their sakes to start over and to 
compose a vocabulary of brand new 
terms? This is a real problem for the lin- 
ists. Most of them are sure that we 
should lose more than we stand to gain, 
and consequently the recent books con- 
tain conventional terms like noun and 
verb and adjective. But the definitions 
have been radically changed. And we 
must not forget that beyond such basic 
terms there is a large area in which the 
linguists are still working and classifying, 
as a result of which terminology is stll 
often disappointingly unsettled. Several 
times a year linguists get together in the 
hope of achieving a uniform set of terms, 
but so far their success has been limited. 
The fact is that terminology is not an 
important consideration to the linguist. 
In the older grammar diy had to know 
your cases so you could translate prop- 
erly into Latin. What we regard as im- 
portant is an understanding of the system 
or structure of English and of the man- 
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ner in which this structure operates. 
Many of the constructions we custom- 
arily classify as “errors” and attribute to 
original sin or other basic human frailty 
are nothing more than situations in 
which the structure has been operating 
in conflict with certain social conven- 
tions. Linguists have commonly been 
more lenient toward these failings than 
the traditional grammarians because they 
have comprehended the difficulty of 
overcoming structure, and they have also 
sensed the possibility of producing side- 
effects which are worse than the original 
ailment. 


Why Teach Structural Linguistics? 


Here in very brief compass are a few 
basic concepts which ought to be in the 
intellectual tool-kit of every teacher of 
English. Yet it is obvious that unless one 
has had some training in structural lin- 
guistics with the assistance of a com- 
petent linguist, such concepts of them- 
selves tend to be somewhat meaningless. 
One does not become a structural lin- 
guist merely by assenting to these con- 
cepts or admitting that they may con- 
tain a reasonable amount of truth. What 
is possibly even more calamitous is the 
person who wants to follow the mode, 
thus to “teach a little linguistics,” and 
who seeks to pour the new wine of 
structure into the old wine-skins of the 
conventional grammatical approach. One 
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is either scientific or one is not. An Indi- 
an medicine man conducting a dance 
around a sick patient may slip him a few 
sulfa pills, but that does not make the 
dance any more scientific. 

What we have tried to say is this: 
structural linguistics is more than another 
set of names for the parts of speech or 
another way of diagramming sentences. 
It is a completely different way of look- 
ing at language, of sorting out the data, 
of classifying the findings. The emphasis 
is on the procedure rather than the re- 
sults; on the quest rather than the goal. 
This is why Tapers still seem so un- 
reasonably casual about seemingly vast 
discrepancies in nomenclature. They 
want to give the student a tool for look- 
ing at his language so he can do the ex- 
ploring for himself. 

It is possible that linguistic science will 
not do all of the wonderful things which 
some of its more exuberant advocates 
have promised. It may help the teacher 
approach with more certainty some of 
the problems in sentence construction 
and in usage, both in speaking and writ- 
ing, but this is only a by-product. 

The fact that English is our language 
and the fact that language is our most 
important day-to-day activity are ade- 
quate motives for studying it. The struc- 
tural linguist takes it for granted that 
these are more than sufficient motives 
also for studying it scientifically. 


Dare Schools Set a Standard in English Usage? 


Robert C. Pooley 
Chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal Studies 
University of Wisconsin 


9 ae ToPic assigned to me is “Dare the 
School Set a Standard in English 
Usage?” I shall answer this question 
Yankee-fashion with another question: 
Do we dare not to set a standard? To 
this there seems to me to be but one 
answer: We should not and cannot fail 


to set a standard. To do so is to aban- 
don the very core of our obligation to 
the youth we are employed to teach. We 
are committed by duty and by con- 
science to bring every student as close 
as possible to the attainment of a decent 
standard of English usage by every 
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means at our command. But what is this 
decent standard and by what terms do 
we describe it? 


One of the commonest misunderstand- 
ings of the point of view of the linguis- 
tic scholar with regard to English gram- 
mar and English usage is that when he 
observes and reports changes which take 
sae in the English language, he there- 

y weakens the position of the English 
teacher and lowers standards. It is ex- 
tremely important to us all to correct 
this misapprehension and to recognize 
why the objective study of our language 
properly interpreted results in a strength- 
ening of standards rather than in laxity. 
To do so we shall need to examine more 
closely what is meant by a standard. It 
may well be that a misconception of the 
nature of a language standard is at the 
root of the misunderstanding. 


Range of Latitude in Standards 


In all matters concerned with human 
behavior to which standards may be ap- 
plied, it will be found that such stan- 
dards, far from being fixed and un- 
changeable, are actually only approxima- 
tions within a fairly wide range of lati- 
tude and tolerance. A standard, in human 
conduct, is a sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment as to the norm reasonably expected, 
but behavior superior to this norm and 
behavior inferior to it are tolerated to a 
fairly wide degree. When the behavior 
exceeds the limit of tolerance to the 
point of becoming noticeable, amusing, 
embarrassing, or annoying, the standard 
is violated. But when deviate behavior 
remains within the range of normally 
accepted tolerance, the standard may be 
said to be maintained. 


To cite some instances: a gentleman 
when seated is expected to rise when a 
lady enters the room. This is the stan- 
dard. What are the degrees of tolerance? 
Behavior may and often does range from 
a ceremonial rising with a bow and of- 
fering of a chair to a half-hearted semi- 
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squat movement as a sort of grudging 
recognition of the standard. The latter 
behavior is on the edge of tolerance; if 
it becomes habitual and noticeable the 
offender may be considered a boor. On 
the other hand, excessive politeness and 
ceremonial attached to this simple stan- 
dard becomes amusing or annoying, and 
thus violates the standard of behavior. 
But within the range between these ex- 
tremes, the standard is considered to be 
met. Yet within this tolerable range 
there are troublesome variations. Does a 
male guest rise when an eight-year-old 
daughter of the house is introduced? 
Does a husband rise every time his wife 
enters the room? At what point in a 
daughter’s age does a father rise for her 
entrance? Is he a boor if he does not rise 
when she is fourteen, sixteen, or eight- 
een? I do not need to elaborate further 
to illustrate that a standard of behavior 
such as this has considerable latitude. 
Another example may be observed in 
the so-called “bread and butter” note— 
the note of thanks sent to one’s hostess 
when one has been a dinner guest or a 
house guest. Punctilious meeting of this 
standard requires a note to be written 
within three days. A formal note sent the 
day after the gp may have a 
tone of rigidity and coldness, as though 
one were getting a disagreeable task out 
of the way; failure to respond within a 
month is a laxity beyond tolerance with- 
in the standard. With considerable varia- 
tion between these extremes is the 
friendly note of thanks and acknowl- 
edgment of courtesies, differing in de- 
gree of formality in proportion to the 
degree of Na I of the cor- 
respondents. It is almost impossible to 
write exact rules to cover the variety of 
situations within which this standard 
must function. Nevertheless, it is a stand- 
ard whose performance one neglects 
only at his social peril. Parental instruc- 
tion, experience, and general good taste 
determine the readiness to meet this 
standard; but the standard must be met 
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if one is to remain within the ranks of 
the socially acceptable. 

I have spoken of the two examples 
above as if they were unchangeable with 
time. But we are still aware that behavior 
patterns change with time and that the 
norms of expected behavior, in other 
words the standards, shift from one 
period to another. When I was a young 
man a formal dinner required a blac 
dinner coat with formal trousers, a black 
vest, a black tie, and a starched white 
shirt with jewelled studs and cuff links. 
I recently attended the Captain’s dinner 
(which was announced as formal) on 
board a cruise ship of the a 
America line. The passengers were from 
the ranks of those Americans who may 
be called the privileged class. Less than 
a third of the gentlemen were arrayed 
in the dinner costume of my youth. The 
black vest has almost disappeared. In 
its place a cummerbund is worn. Nor 
need this be black. A number of guests 
wore dark maroon, deep blue, or plaid 
cummerbunds, with ties to match. The 
starched shirt has almost disappeared; 
soft shirts with studs and links are rare; 
soft shirts with ordinary buttons are 
common. Morever, there were dinner 
jackets not black, but deep blue, dark 
maroon, and a few in resplendent plaid. 
Does this variety and differentiation 
mean that gentlemen no longer dress for 
dinner; that epi goes? Not at all; 
the standard is perfectly clear, but a 
range of deviation within the standard 
is now acceptable which a few years 
back was not. 

In contrast, I would remind you that 
before the turn of the century every 
hotel, restaurant, and public parlor in 
which gentlemen gathered was adorned 
with cuspidors, and most private homes 
possessed them, even if discreetly con- 
cealed. A pattern of behavior once toler- 
ated or taken for granted is today out- 
side the pale; a hostess would be shocked 
to be asked to produce a cuspidor. 

In the realm of social behavior most 
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of us accept the two inane 9 govern- 
ing standards which I have illustrated; 
namely, range of tolerance within the 
standard at any one period of time, and 
change in the description of the standard 
from one period to the next. Any wise 
parent knows that to insist upon the de- 
tails of a standard as observed a genera- 
tion before is to breed rebellion at home 
and ridicule abroad; the essence is to 
teach the standard as it is observed today 
by persons of taste, refinement, and so- 
cial experience. And as part of the teach- 
ing the latitude which exists in the per- 
formance of any standard should be 
included. Our aim for our children and 
ourselves is neither heel-clicking regi- 
mentation, nor loutish laxity. Between 
these undesirable extremes lies a range, 
not a point, of tolerated behavior within 
the standard. 

Now we return to language, a form of 
human behavior, to observe that stan- 
dards of language, unlike those of other 
behavior, are considered by many to be 


' rigid and fixed with no range of toler- 


ance, and no change of pattern from 
one period to another. But because lan- 
guage is a form of human behavior, such 
fixity of standard is an untrue fiction. It 
cannot be, it never has been, it never will 
be. At no time in the history of English 
can the most intolerant investigator find 
a time or a place where all the polite, 
educated elite employed exactly the same 
usages. On the contrary, the investigator 
finds volume after volume of writings 
criticizing the “errors” of the great au- 
thors and men of distinction of the prev- 
ious generation. Apparently, to the neu- 
tral historical scholar, the only ones who 
ever spoke purely correct English were 
the authors of the books condeming 
their predecessors and contemporaries 
for gross errors, and of course, no two of 
them agreed with each other! 

Let us face the facts in all seriousness. 
What we call “good English” is a gen- 
tleman’s agreement covering a range of 
acceptable behavior, exactly parallel with 
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the observance of standards in other 

of human behavior. This range can 
be described, it can furnish a pattern of 
behavior, it can set a standard of the 
sort that an intelligent scholar of Eng- 
lish can accept and use. 


Standards for Classes 


It remains to define and describe the 
standard of English usage we may prop- 
erly set for our classes, and are indeed 
obliged by our duty to maintain so far 
as we are able. I would like to define 
this standard first in general, universal 
terms to lay the foundation for particu- 
lars. To this end I quote a definition I 
wrote nearly thirty years ago, which 
has been adopted by the Council in its 
curriculum volumes: “Good English is 
that form of speech which is appropriate 
to the purpose of the speaker, true to 
the language as it is, and comfortable to 
speaker and listener. It is the product of 
custom, neither cramped by rule nor 
freed from all restraint; it is never fixed, 
but changes with the organic life of the 
language.’ You will note that this defi- 
nition allows for a range of latitude 
within tolerable limits, and provides for 
the changes which are inevitable in a 
spoken language. But a definition so 
broad leaves the classroom teacher with 
a great many specific decisions to make, 
and it is to clarify these decisions that 
the following specific matters are pre- 
sented. 

In proceeding from the most elemen- 
tary details to the more complex, I do 
not intend to imply a grade level distri- 
bution, for some usage items are easily 
overcome and others tend to persist into 
adult life. The order of presentation is 
roughly that in which the usage matters 
become significant in the student’s com- 


mand of his language. 


*Robert C. Pooley, Grammar and Usage in 
Textbooks on English, Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin, No. 14, University of Wis- 
consin, August 1933, p. 155. 
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The standard we can rightfully set for 


ourselves, our collea 


es in other depart- 


ments, and our students, for public and 
private use, contains at present these par- 
ticulars: 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Correct use of 


The elimination of all baby-talk 
and “cute” expressions. 

The correct uses in speech and 
writing of 1, me, he, him, she, ber, 
they, them. (Exception, it’s me.) 


. The correct uses of is, are, was, 


were with respect to number and 
tense. 


. Correct past tenses of common ir- 


regular verbs such as saw, gave, 
took, brought, bought, stuck. 


. Correct use of past participles of 


the same verbs and similar verbs 
after auxiliaries. 


. Elimination of the double nega- 


tive: we don’t have no apples, etc. 


. Elimination of analogical forms: 


ain’t, hisn, hern, ourn, theirselves, 
etc. 

ive pro- 
nouns: my, mtine, his, hers, theirs, 
ours. 


. Mastery of the distinction between 


its, possessive pronoun, and it’s, 
it is. 

Placement of have or its phonetic 
reduction to v between / and a 
past participle. 

Elimination of them as a demon- 
strative pronoun. 


Elimination of this bere and that 
there. 


Mastery of use of a and an as 
articles. 


Correct use of personal pronouns 
in compound constructions: as 
subject (Mary and I), as object 
(Mary and me), as object of prep- 
osition (to Mary and me). 


The use of we before an apposi- 
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tional noun when subject; us when 
object. 

. Correct number agreement with 
the phrases there is, there are, 
there was, there were. 


. Elimination of he don’t, she don’t, 
it don’t. 

. Elimination of learn for teach, 
leave for let. 


. Elimination of pleonastic subjects: 
my brother be; my mother she; 
that fellow he. 


. Proper agreement in number with 
antecedent pronouns one and any- 
one, everyone, each, no one. With 
everybody and none some toler- 
ance of number seems acceptable 
now. 


. The use of who and whom as 
reference to persons. (But note, 
Who did he give it to? is toler- 
ated in all but very formal situa- 
tions. In the latter, To whom did 
he give it is preferable.) 


22. Accurate use of said in reporting 
the words of a speaker in the past. 


23. Correction of lay down to lie 
down. 


24. The distinction between good as 
adjective as well as adverb, e.g., 
. He spoke well. 


25. Elimination of can’t hardly, all the 
farther (for as far as) and Where 
is he (she, it) at? 

This list of twenty-five kinds of cor- 
rections to make constitutes a very 
specific standard of current English 
usage for today and the next few years. 
Some elements in it may require modi- 
fication within ten years; some possibly 
earlier. Conspicuous by their absence are 
these items which were on the usage lists 
by which many of us were taught and 
which survive today in the less enlight- 
ened textbooks: 

1. Any distinction between shall and 
will. 


2. Any reference to the split infini- 
tive. 

3. Elimination of like as a conjunc- 
tion. 

4. Objection to the phrase “different 
than.” 


. Objection to He is one of those 
boys who is. 

. Objection to the reason . . . is be- 
cause.... 

. Objection to myself as a polite 
substitute for J as in “I under- 
stand you will meet Mrs. Jones 
and myself at the station.” 


.. Insistence the possessive case 
standing before a gerund. 


These items and many others like them 
will still remain cautionary matters left 
to the teacher’s discretion. In evaluating 
the writing of a superior student I would 
certainly call these distinctions to his at- 
tention and point out to him the value 
of observing them. But this is a very dif- 
ferent matter from setting a basic usage 
standard to be maintained. I think it is 
fair to say that the items I have listed in 
the basic table lie outside the tolerable 
limits of acceptable, current, informal 
usage; those I have omitted from the base 
table are tolerated at least, and in some 
instances are in very general use. 


I would like to conclude with a very 
useful distinction in usage made by one 
of the distinguished members of our pro- 
fession, Louis Zahner of Groton School. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for November 
1959, he points out the difference be- 
tween “inventive language,” that is, lan- 
guage created to produce a desirable ef- 
ect, as for example, to pussyfoot, or, a 
lounge lizzard; and “preventive lan- 
guage,” words which iter meaning by 
abandoning it: “Isn’t it a terrific day:” 
“He was terrific:” etc. The teacher who 
loves English will do well to recognize 
and on occasion praise an unorthodox 
expression which is creatively effective; 
but he will condemn with all his force 
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the substitution of meaningless cant for 
meaningful words. 


Let Geoffrey Chaucer have the last 
word on standards in English: 


Ye knowe ek, that in forme of speche is 
chaunge 
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Withinne a thousand yeer, and wordes 
tho 

That hadden pris, now wonder nice and 
straunge 

Us thinketh hem; and yit they spake hem 


SO, 
And spedde as wel in love as men now 
do. 


Approaching Usage in the Classroom 


V. Louise Higgins 
Staples High School, 
Westport, Connecticut 


ib SEPTEMBER Of this year, a revised 
course of study for the Westport 
system was made public, and you need to 
know of it to see how our approach to 
usage is part of that plan. We have in- 
cluded the following statement in our 
syllabus: “We support the linguistic ap- 
proach to grammar”—a disarmingly sim- 
ple statement that is, in essence, a neces- 
sary amendment to our original charter. 
Two years ago at the Council meeting 
in Minneapolis, I reported that I was 
using linguistic grammar and that one 
other teacher had started to use this 
method in a junior high school. As of 
this as gy all our teachers started 
to work on this method. To implement 
the transition, an in-service course in 
linguistics is being given during the year. 
Concurrently, the foreign language de- 

ents have started to shift over to 
the structural approach. Throughout 
this entire re-organization, we know we 
can count on an alert administration to 
assist and encourage us as it has in the 
past. If Valley Forge is to come, it is 
always a comfort to know that Wash- 
ington plans to attend. 

Deluged by newspaper and magazine 
articles on the subject of usage, it is often 
hard to keep its minor role in mind. Yet, 
perspective is essential in this instance 
and one must constantly be aware that 
an approach to usage stems from the 


major approach to language. In dealing 
with usage, we operate from two prem- 
ises. Number one: the teacher, specifi- 
cally, the English teacher usually, is the 
arbiter of usage for all practical purposes. 
Number two: usage 1s psychologically 
based and the varieties of usage consti- 
tute varying degrees of social accept- 
ance. 

Before I take up these premises, I want 
to stress one point. Since no two com- 
munities are exactly alike, you will have 
to devise your own methods for imple- 
menting the two premises. I suggest that 
you carefully assess the language situa- 
tion in your community, take it as you 
find it, and tailor your methods to fit it. 
We are all outposts in the sense that our 
solutions have to be derived from the 
specifics of our situations. Some here 
may be plagued by Indians; in Westport, 
we may have a surfeit of Tories. But we 
both share the same problem, and the 
premises, I think, are our common 
ground. 


The Teacher as Arbiter of Usage 


The teacher of English is the arbiter 
of usage. Who else? After all, it is the 
English teacher who receives the daily 
questions about usage from students, 
other faculty members, and the general 
public. I suggest that a large portion of 
our difficulties in handling usage ques- 
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tions comes not from unduly restrictive 
rules or the lack or reliable references, 
but from our failure to man our posts 
roperly. Our fatal reluctance may stem 
rom two unhappy, past experiences. On 
the one hand, we have been accused of 
being pedantic reactionaries who are 
completely out of touch with real lan- 
guage; on the other, of being footloose 
radicals who promote general language 
laxity. A lot depends on which magazine 
article you read or which meeting you 
go to—but whichever it is, the teacher 
always turns out to be the Benedict 
Arnold of the case. Neither camp is a 
happy one, so we might as well assume 
our proper role, even if this includes up- 
setting some of the prevalent “together- 
ness” policies. 

If the teacher is to be arbiter, then he 
must be equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of language. This means not 
just acquaintance with the traditional 
rules, but it means a knowledge of de- 
scriptive linguistics. The teacher has to 
take all the expert advice and tailor the 
conclusions to meet her own school sit- 
uation. To be able to do some “com- 
munity customizing,” the instructor 
must have broad training and that means 
a firm foundation in both the prescrip- 
tive and descriptive fields of language. 

At the moment there seems to be a de- 
ficiency in linguistic training among 
teachers. Thurston Womack, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Teachers’ Attitudes toward 
Current Usage” (The English Journal, 
April 1959), reports, “the survey re- 
vealed . . . that comparatively few 
teachers had taken course work in lin- 
guistic science. . . .” He also states that 
“The teacher . . . most likely to reject 
items of debatable usage is the high 
school teacher. . . .” Apparently, a lot of 
teachers are engaged in arbitration al- 
ready. The important point is that Mr. 
Womack’s report reveals that as arbi- 
ters most of these teachers are inade- 
quately trained, their basis for rejection 
of usage too narrow. Obviously then, the 
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first job is to broaden the base, and as I 
indicated earlier, we have this additional 
training under way in the Westport sys- 
tem. Make no mistake about one thing— 
we are broadening the base, not substitut- 
ing one base for another. Description and 
prescription must go hand in hand. 

Besides specific linguistic training, the 
broader base means that an instructor 
must have a genuine proficiency in the 
use of language. The teacher has to de- 
velop a wide understanding of usa 
levels so that she can identify, explain, 
and illustrate various usage gradations 
to her students. It is not enough that she 
be identifiable in the thick of battle b 
her clarion call, “It is I”; neither is it 
enough that she have a mere armory of 
Beatnik terms and all that jazz. We are 
not interested in the reactionary teacher 
who does little but polish the subjunc- 
tive for the dress parade; we are not in- 
terested in the radical who oe that 
language only lives when it is doing syn- 
tactical somersaults. We want teachers 
who can handle all the levels. 

In addition to sound training and 
genuine proficiency in language, the 
teacher-arbiter must have a realistic 

of the present language situation. 
While the volume of language has in- 
creased with mass communication, the 
general public is still woefully ignorant 
as to the nature and function of lan- 
guage. For the time, we must assume that 
our students are linguistically naive and 
that until we can get a measure of lin- 
guistic understanding, the development 
of usage competence is going to be a 
slow process. During these transition 
years, there will inevitably be contro- 
versy and confusion. To be able to sur- 
vive these years, the teacher needs a 
pa base on which she can 
stand firmly, but at ease. 


Now that I have profiled the arbiter 
as one who has thorough training, pro- 
oe on the various usage levels, and 
an understanding of the milieu in which 
she works, we can proceed to the class- 
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room. I shall take some four examples 
from my own experience. 


Usage in the Classroom 


First, knowing that I am dealing with 
the linguistically innocent, I am careful 
not to make statements that, however 
true, could be misunderstood by my 

upil audience and my unseen but for- 
midable public audience. From the be- 
ginning, f work on developing the con- 
cept of usage levels, using a myriad of 
examples from aii forms of communica- 
tion—good, bad, and appalling. I con- 
stantly call the attention of my students 
to the difference between written and 
spoken English. Aware of the “Is it 
right or wrong?” set of mind common to 
our American culture, knowing that 
usage will not fit this artificial duality, 1 
to get my students to stop asking, 
“Is this correct?” and to start asking, 
“What level of usage is this?” I not 
to be caught in that familiar trap of hav- 
ing to give a fast “yes” or “no” answer 
on questions of usage, but I insist on time 
for full explanation. In language prob- 
lems, a little explaining is not only dan- 
gerous, it can also be fatal. 

Second, in taking up levels of usage, 
the first big distinction I make is that be- 
tween public and private utterance. This 
clears the ground of dear old Dad and 
all the other parental ghosts, or don’t 
your students ever say, “Well, my father 
says that at home all the time!” The hall- 
marks of private utterance are that it is 
definitely limited and that the emphasis 
is on content, not form. It is language 
in most pragmatic form and we oe 
it with our families, our friends, in our 
notes to the milkman. Public communi- 
cation differs in that it is meant for a 
wider audience and that both form and 
content are considered. In our class- 
rooms, we are dealing primarily with 
usage as it pertains to public utterances. 
May I remark here that although I seem 
to infer that private communication is an 
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unholy mess of grammatical barbarism, 
unworthy of any consideration at all, 
such is not my intent, and I ignore the 
private merely because it is not our main 
concern. Public language is our main 
concern. In such utterances, we need to 
pay attention to matical prescrip- 
tions because the intent of standardiza- 
tion is to make ideas clear to large 
groups, and we are held accountable for 
this clarity. A brief consideration of 
slang offers an example of the difference 
between public and private language. On 
the one hand, I do not deny that slang 
constitutes a form of communication and 
that it is a form that is widely used. On 
the other hand, I maintain that its limi- 
tations, the fact that you have “to be 
with it” to understand it, places it in the 
category of private language. It may be 
and is used in public communication as 
a stylistic device, but not as the primary 
medium of communication. Since class 
assignments are public writings, I do not 
allow slang to be used in them. I shall 
take up the problem of stylistic slang in 
a moment. 

From the vantage point of public lan- 
guage, I make other subdivisions. There 
are obviously legal, business, journalistic, 
scientific levels of usage, to name a few. 
Within these levels, | place formal and 
informal expression, for these two di- 
visions depend on the material 
under consideration. Formal English, I 
see as essentially ritualistic. It has an ele- 
gance to it and is suitable for material of 
high seriousness. Proclamations from the 
President, the Bible, the Constitution are 
written in formal English and their ritu- 
alistic nature is seen very quickly in the 
heavy use of archaic verb tenses. Infor- 
mal English is used in the bulk of our 
public utterances. One small example 
will point up the difference between the 
formal and informal operating within 
the same usage level. A legal document 
such as a will, a bill of divorcement, is 
written in formal English; a letter from 
your lawyer is written in informal Eng- 
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lish. In the letter, the lawyer does not 
throw atical rules to the wind, 
for this is a public letter between lawyer 
and client, not a private communication. 
This is informal, public language. Where 
do I place the pene 8 the regional? 
Why, in the realm of private utterance, 
because such utterances are strictly 
limited in nature. Although we all use 
them, we know they will not serve all 
situations. In Denver, I would ask, 
“Where is the shoe repair shop?” At 
home, I ask, “Where is the cobbler’s?” 

Third, in dealing with usage, I have 
found that the primary need of the lan- 
guage neophyte is some kind of order. 

y plan of order is the approach by 
levels. To hold my students to this, I 
have to be especially cautious in the twi- 
light zone known as “creative —— 
for it is in this area that the linguistically 
inept strays the farthest. The student, 
believing that anything goes as long as 
he gives vent to genuine feelings or that 
all is acceptable if he can cite a passage 
from Kerouac or Hemingway to sub- 
stantiate a usage, usually displays serious 
usage errors when he writes a short 
story or a so-called “personal essay.” In 
most cases, usage errors occur because 
artistic usage is employed on unartistic 
material. Style is too quickly defined as 
“the way the author writes.” Most stu- 
dents do not interpret this fully to mean 
that this is the way the author writes, 
given these circumstances, this point of 
view, this artistic intent. The student 
does not make usage errors because he 
writes like Kerouac or Hemingway, but 
because he does not write with the same 
purpose, the same understanding, the 
same artistry. I often think our failure 
to make the student defend his usage as 
artistic in his context rather than in 
Hemingway’s turns much of our crea- 
tive writing into an orgy of literary ex- 
travagance rather than the literary ex- 
perience it should be. I handle stylistic 
slang in this fashion. The student must 
show me that it is stylistic, apt, and ef- 
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fective, that it does stem from stylistic 
vigor not vacuous vocabulary. So, with 
creative writing, I am perhaps more de- 
manding than I am with ordinary, ex- 
pository prose. 

Fourth, I make frequent use of refer- 
ence books, but I to make my selec- 
tion eclectic. The Dictionary of Contem- 
porary American Usage is next to the 
O.E.D. Fries is next to Fowler. The 
multi-reference system, which must in- 
clude recent publications, helps not only 
in settling disputes, but also in removing 
a usage from the area of dispute. It is 

ssible to waste time correcting “er- 
rors” which are in fact no longer “er- 
rors” at all. Let me cite one example. In 
the two-volume New Century Diction- 
ary (I use the 1952 edition), the past 

iciple of “prove” is listed as 
bert “proven” is given as legal 
phraseology. But in the Dictionary of 
Contemporary American Usage, “prov- 
en” is listed as acceptable American 
usage, and “proved” as the form used 
most often in Great Britain. Result—I 
accept either form. Besides specific refer- 
ences, a teacher has to make use of what 
I can only term “common sense” ob- 
servation of language. A reference on 
business usage is fine, but perhaps it is 
just as well to review some business let- 
ters, some stockholder’s reports if we 
want to have a current view. No matter 
how eclectic her references, the teacher- 
arbiter can become unduly restrictive if 
she does not keep in mind that her im- 
portant job is not corrective but con- 
structive. She needs to be interested in 
language, not just academically, but per- 
sonally, for she is not just an instructor 
in language, she is a user of language. I 
cannot pretend to have a scholarly ap- 
proach, although I hope I use what 
scholarship is available; I cannot pretend 
that I always proceed from statistically 
substantiated facts. On an — one 
has a tendency to walk up to langu 


a 
grab it, and use it. I cannot apologize he 
this, for while the scholar may walk with 
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measured tread, on an outpost, I do be- 
lieve one has to step lively. 

In any event, a teacher can arbitrate 
if she accepts a few realities about lan- 
guage and arms herself with proper train- 
ing. She can avoid being cut down in the 
rather senseless crossfire of the Indians 
who maintain that a few filtered smoke 
signals cover any and all communication 
situations and of the Tories who insist 
that only Bacon uses English correctly. 
Whether you are hit by an arrow or a 
bullet, you are just as dead, and the 
teacher’s first job as an arbiter is to stay 
alive. 


Usage and Social Acceptance 


Usage is psychologically based and 
the varieties of usage constitute varying 
degrees of social acceptance. I list this 
as a separate premise because in this case 
the teacher is not so much an arbiter as 
a referee. The degree of status seeking 
varies from area to area, but vary as it 
will, it is a factor in our society, and as 
teachers, we might as well take advan- 
tage of the situation. No need for us to 
be like Clym Yeobright. If you remem- 
ber, in Return of the Native, ‘Clym’s 
school was a resounding failure. His 
failure was not the result of his poor 
eyesight or of Eustacia’s notable lack of 
enthusiasm, but of his own inability to 
understand a fundamental aspect of hu- 
man nature. Hardy says, “In passing 
from the bucolic to the intellectual life 
the intermediate stages are usually two 
at least, frequently many more; and one 
of these stages is almost surely to be 
worldly advance.” Indeed, one does not 
always hurtle from the McGuffey to 
Milton; one often has to go via the pay- 
check. We are deemed, to becoming 


mere purveyors of status in its worst 
sense without a thorough knowledge of 
language. 

implementing premise number Tw 
im my classes, I take the candid approacit 
because it fits my teaching situation. My 
students understand very well what 
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social status means, so I simply tell them, 
“If you speak this way, you go in the 
back door; if you speak this way, you go 
in the front door.” I make it very clear 
that I neither built the house nor did I 
designate the doors. In this case, 1 am 
merely an agent showing off the real 
estate. I have the key to the front door, 
and once the student has the concept of 
usage levels I have given him the key. 
The back door is always ajar. 

In the event that I am faced with stu- 
dents who feel this whole situation is un- 
American and surely must have been 
foisted on us by subversive elements, I 
try to get the students to see themselves 
as “society,” and to see that they too 
evolve usage fashions. I need only go to 
student jargon to illustrate how a er 
ticular student body imposes its lan- 
guage on a group. In the fall, our sopho- 
mores arrive with a bagful of left-over 
junior high terminology. By the end of 
the first quarter, most of them have ex- 
changed it for the high school brand. A 
“composition” becomes a the 
“wheels” (elite of the school) are now 
“hi si” (meaning high society). Sopho- 
mores soon call Building 7 where science 
is taught A.R.P. (short for Atomic Re- 
search Pile). Where ible, I to 
use language about 
cepts. The varying degrees of social ac- 
ceptance that are reflected in usage can 
be seen very clearly in the microcosm of 
my own school. I feel no need to go 
barrelling off into an academic study of 
usage in the Tennessee hills. 

Now remains the question of whether 
schools are to be nothing more than 
status mills, whether different usa 
levels have not some value other than the 
most commercial. I think we can agree 
that our goal cannot be to produce a na- 
tion of glib confidence men, that implicit 
in our whole teaching of language is the 
premise that people have something of 
value to communicate and that those 
things of value enhance rather than de- 
pe the human spirit. If I profess these 
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ideals, you may wonder why I take the 
status situation so calmly and deal with 
it so summarily. The reason is very 
simple—usage is a product of society, not 
a cause of it. To replace affluence with 
wisdom as a status mark will take a ma- 
jor battle. It is a battle in which I intend 
to participate, but is is not the point at 
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issue this morning. Usage is only a sym 
tom and we should treat it as such. We 
can refuse to be intimidated by status 
peach we can use vigorous, clear, ef- 
ective language ourselves. There is no 
point in wasting ammunition in random 
shots until one is ready to have them 
heard around the world. 


Semantic Concepts for Secondary 
School English 


Cleveland A. Thomas 
Principal, Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


ro you will recall that amaz- 
ing correspondence between Screw- 
tape, a superior devil, and his nephew, 
Wormwood, written some years back 
by C. S. Lewis, who so disarmingly re- 
fuses to explain how the correspondence 
came into his hands. On the very first 
page, in warning his wn tt that argu- 
ment is no way to keep his victim out of 
the hands of God, Screwtape continues: 
That might have been so if he had lived 
a few centuries earlier. At that time the 
human still knew pretty well when a 
thing was proved and when it was not. 
And if it was proved they really believed 
it. They still connected thinking with 
doing, and were prepared to alter their 
way of life as a result of a chain of 
reasoning. But what with the weekly 
as and other such weapons, we have 
gely altered that. Man has been ac- 
customed ever since he was a boy to 
have a dozen incompatible philosophies 
dancing about together inside his head 
... @ jargon, not argument, is your ally 
in keeping him from the church. Don’t 
waste time trying to make him think 
that materialism is true! Make him think 
it is strong or stark or courageous. That 

it is the philosophy of the future. 
Let’s jump back about four hundred 
and fifty years to the Elementarie by 
Richard Mulcaster, first headmaster of 


the famous Merchant Taylor School in 

London. Mulcaster says: 
For both the thing, which is in question, 
must make show of some good, ear it 
will be received: and the party that per- 
suadeth, must be of good credit if he 
think to be believed: and the mean 
whereby his persuasion must take place 
must be stronglie appointed with the 
best kinds of proufs, both for autoritie 
in persons, and probabilitie in things. 
For who will allow but where there is a 
why, or who will hear him, which is, he 
knoweth not who? or what force can 
that have to procure its self place, which 
neither wise man praiseth, nor wise 
reason proveth? 


If we may, for the sake of conven- 
ience, judge solely by the difference be- 
tween Mulcaster’s stand and Screwtape’s, 
we can only assume that Screwtape has 
been much with us since 1580 when the 
Elementarie was published. In any case, 
the comments of Screwtape are much to 
the point of my topic, concepts of se- 
mantics for the teaching of secondary 
school English. 

As I presume most of you will know, 
what I shall have to say is based primag- 
ily on the work of Alfred Korzybski and 
I. A. Richards. If I seem to have leaned 
more heavily on Richards than on Kor- 
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zybski, it is perhaps because I feel that 
Richards’ work is more directly appli- 
cable to the teaching of English than is 
Korzybski’s, although I know that some 
would debate this point. I have also of 
course used interpretations of these two 
basic sources by Hayakawa, Walpole, 
Lee, Chisholm, and Zahner, to mention 
only a few. 

Those familiar with the literature of 
semantics will know that it is extensive 
enough to necessitate some selection of 
concepts from the total in order to make 
teaching of those concepts feasible. As 
I prepared this paper, I realized that I had 
two alternatives: one, to set up a series 
of concepts according to my own best 
judgment; the other to use a study which 

made several years ago, in the course of 
which I derived a set of fifty-five prin- 
ciples of semantics, and had them rated 
by a selected group, according to their 
importance for English teaching. Forty- 
one specialists in the teaching of English, 
semantics, and affiliated fields rated these 


principles for their importance to the 
teaching of English. Thus these concepts 
rest not solely on my own opinion. 
Now let us turn our attention to the 
concepts which my jury rated high; that 


is, 75 per cent or more found them im- 
portant for the teaching of English. 
These concepts are grouped in five areas 
—language and symbolism, context, met- 
aphor, abstractions, and the uses of lan- 
guage. 
Language and Symbolism 
To begin then with language and 
bolism, five concepts seem basic. Let 
me add that I have for the sake of sim- 
licity taken the liberty of some trans- 
tion of those concepts that were 
originally submitted to the jury. These 
concepts are then: - 
“tt. Lan may be looked upon as 
people agree to let them mean and 
which are not the same things as 
what they represent. 
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2. Communication of ideas (and here 
“ideas” is rather loosely used) de- 
mands similar thought in the minds 
of both speaker and listener or 
writer and reader, not necessarily 
reflected by the use of similar lan- 
guage by both parties. 

. The speaker’s or writer’s mood, 
attitude toward his listener or read- 
er, and aim or intention are im- 
pong influences on meaning. 

n so far as possible, language 
should usually reflect reality. 

5. All people should be morally re-. 
sponsible for their use of language. 
Note that the jury rated very high 
these eee which deal with the 
symbolic nature of language. Under- 
standing that language can be considered 

a set of symbols is basic to the semantic 
approach to language. There seems to be 
little evidence that this concept is widely 
used in the teaching of English. But the 
rating suggests that eit 1. it should 
be so used. More frequently attempted 
in schools but not so often achieved as 
is desirable is the notion of striving for 
similar thought in the minds of speaker 
and listener, when the aim of communi- 
cation is to make clear to one what the 
other has in mind. Of course the word 
“similar” is important, for it is intended 
to suggest that identical thought be- 
tween communicators seems to be rare. 
Moreover, we have no way of compar- 
ing the thought of separate minds that 
is sufficiently precise to tell us exactly 
the degree of similarity. Yet when, for 
instance, students are in the process of 
enacting legislation through student gov- 
ernment, or when a student is writing 
a paper to tell someone else how to 
do something, achievement of similar 
thoughts in the minds of the parties of 
the communication becomes of para- 
mount importance. The third principle 
—that mood, attitude toward listener, 
and aim are important influences on 
meaning—is not intended to suggest that 


one or more of these aspects of meaning 
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is likely to appear in a particular kind of 
discourse to the exclusion of the others. 
Rather, meaning is a fusion of all of 
these facets. But it seems likely to be 
helpful to recognize the dominance of 
certain of these aspects of meaning in 
particular kinds of communication. 


It should also be said that the reflec- 
tion of reality by language is not in- 
tended to deny the value of creations 
through language which present the un- 
real, fantastic, or high’) imaginative. For 
instance, students will often wish to 
describe life as they think it should be 
or as they wish it to be, an activity they 
should be permitted to engage in. But 
it does seem wise in a world that moves 
forward rapidly and in which circum- 
stances change with alarming speed for 
students to be aware of whether or not 
their language reflects reality. More im- 
portant, they should learn to recognize 
situations when the reflection of reality 
by language is important—decisions on 
whether to go to college, self-evaluation, 
decisions of citizenship. Concerning the 
notion of moral responsibility for lan- 
guage, it is obvious that complete moral 
responsibility for language is unlikely to 
be attained in the foreseeable future. 
But that complete achievement of this 
responsibility is difficult does not mean 
that it should be ignored. 


Context 


Another important contribution of the 
semanticist to the teaching of English, 

rhaps the one most frequently used, 
is the theory of context. In this area the 
basic concepts may perhaps be reduced 
to four: 


1. Since words may be given many 
meanings, the meaning of a par- 
ticular word or statement must 
often be discovered by examining 
all or part of its context, that is, 
the verbal context, the experiential 
context, and the physical or situ- 
ational context. 
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2. The ability to understand another’s 
meaning rests to some extent on 
common experience. 

. If the student cannot the mean- 
ing of a word from its context, a 
dictionary may help, provided that 
it gives a definition within his ex- 
perience and provided that he 
chooses a definition that fits the 
context of the word. 

. The student should learn to follow 
both in his own and other’s utter- 
ances the shifts in meaning of a 
word that may occur as a result of 
the various meanings that may be 
given a word. 


It is important to note the various. 
aspects of context. Frequently the con- 
cept of context held by teachers and 
discussed in educational journals is lim- 
ited to verbal context. From the semantic 
point of view this limited notion of con- 
text is unsatisfactory. It should also be 
clear that the concept concerning shift 
of meaning is not meant to condone the 
repetition of the same word with differ- 
ent meanings—long abhorrent to teachers 
of English. But the simple fact is that in 
daily communication the same words 
are used with somewhat different mean- 
ings. Therefore, students must be pre- 

ared to maintain control of these shifts. 
fe even seems possible that the ability to 
follow shifts of meaning could become 
one way in which students learn to avoid 
the kind of repetition we all find dis- 
tasteful. 


Metaphor 


Next we come to metaphor, which has 
been much taught and much abused, to 


the point that what should be a matter of 
fascination to most students is as repel- 
lent as anything in our subject, with the 
possible exception of . Meta- 
phor properly taught can be a fasci- 
nating matter for both students and 
teacher. The concepts through which it 
can be taught are: 
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* Metaphor is made up of the “ve- 
hicle,” which is the subject or ac- 
tion that carries the meaning of the 
metaphor, and the “tenor,” which 
is the meaning of the metaphor. 
The technical terms “vehicle” and 
“tenor” need not be used with 
students. 

. The purpose of using metaphor 
may be to express likeness or un- 
likeness, or to point out character- 
istics of the object talked about, 
or to startle or shock by the jux- 
taposition of violently different 
items. 

. Metaphor is an integral aspect of 
language, a chief means by which 
words are given new meanings. 

. Metaphor should be taught as a 
basic aspect of language, not as a 
mere ornament or poetry. 


And in this last principle rests the key 
to student distaste for metaphor, even 
though many teachers of English no 
longer send students on the long meta- 

hor hunts through lengthy poems that 
fed only to hatred of both the poem and 
metaphor. Yet metaphor is still too often 
linked only to poetry. When metaphor 
is seen as of our students’ every- 
day language, it then becomes in poetry 
= not quite an old friend, but at 
east something recognizable and no 
longer foreign. To teach it in this way 
not only teaches the youngster some- 
thing about language but also aids in 
a successful approach to poetry. 


Abstractions 


Abstracting and the use of abstract 
words and statements are so basic to 
thinking that it would be difficult to 
overestimate their importance. Abstrac- 
tions are, of course, those words which 
do not refer to any concrete object— 
truth, beauty, democracy—and through 
the use of which we abstract certain 
facets or factors or qualities of what we 
are talking about and omit more and 
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more of the ial characteristics as we 
proceed higher in abstraction. Abstrac- 
tions are an important part of thinking 
since they are a means of revealing rela- 
tions imperceptible to the senses. They 
may also be used to conceal the truth, to 
mislead and deceive the listener as in 
Hitler’s Big Lie technique. 

Four basic concepts about abstractions 

seem important: 

1. If the human ability to abstract is 
to be valuable to students, they 
must be aware that they abstract 
and classify, thus emphasizing sim- 
ilarities and obscuring differences. 

. Students should learn to distinguish 
report from inference. 

. Students should learn to 
that definitions are nearly always 
ware and tentative. 

i dents should learn to think in 
terms of multiple values rather 
than only two. 


If you are in doubt that abstraction 
emphasizes similarities and obscures dif- 
ferences, simply consider those that are 
characteristic of race prejudice, for 
through the term “Jap” attributed to all 
Japanese, the characteristics of a sly, 
dangerous Oriental completely ignore 
the multitude of individual differences 
that hold true among Japanese as among 
all human beings. refers to a 
statement which can be verified and 
which is free or at least relatively free 
of inference, judgment, and loaded 
terms. The danger of thinking in terms 
of only two values is, of course, that the 
truth of the matter concerned usually 
lies somewhere between the extremes, so 
that thinking in terms of multiple values 
would lead the student closer to the 
truth. 


Uses of Language 


To clearly separate abstractions and 
abstracting from the uses of language is 
nearly impossible. Yet abstracting is so 
important that it demands consideration 
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by itself. At the same time, definitions, 
classifications, and, for that matter, ab- 
stractions in general are all uses of 
language. Therefore, a degree of over- 
lapping is inevitable. At any rate, in dis- 
cussing concepts in regard to teaching 
uses of language, I have in mind the 
following uses of language: definition, 
report language—as I have onee des- 
cribed it—emotive language—which may 
be simply defined as aiming to com- 
municate or generate emotion—judg- 
ment, inference, and directive use of 
language, through which an attempt is 
made to control or influence the be- 
havior of other human beings. 

The concepts basic to teaching the 
uses of language seem to be: 

1. For the sake of convenience in 
talking about language, students 
may distinguish between referen- 
tial or report language and emotive 
or affective uses of language. 

. Students should learn to recognize 
that language may be employed to 
try to control human behavior for 
either good or evil purposes. 

. Students should learn to avoid ac- 
cepting language which is primar- 
ily emotive or affective as if it 
were primarily referential or re- 

rt. 

. Students should learn to distin- 

ish: a. between statements of 
wish and statements of fact, b. be- 
tween statements of the quality of 
an object and statements of human 
reactions to the object, c. between 
statements of fact and statements 
of opinion. 

It cannot be stated too strongly that 
the terms “report” and “referential,” 
“affective” are not in- 
tended to be moral classifications. Nei- 
ther one nor the other is always good or 
bad. The moral value of these uses of 
language can be judged only in accord- 
ance with the manner in which they are 
put to work. Report use of language 
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may pass on to us vitally important in- 
formation or it may pass on to us false 
information which, accepted uncritical- 
ly, will lead to disaster of varying sever- 
ity. Affective use of language may range 
from the forceful but patent lies of 
Hitler to the sublime majesty of Paradise 
Lost. Thus it is important to keep in 
mind that there is actually no dichotomy 
in language, that we use these terms only 
to make it possible to talk about uses of 
language, and that neither is inherently 
good nor bad. Indeed, it is a rare state- 
ment, I am sure, which would be purely 
one or the other. 


Although actual methods for imple- 
menting these concepts are not within 
my topic, it may be helpful to state a 
few principles concerning their use. In 
the first place, as often as possible these 
procedures should arise from the various 
phases of English. When they do so 
arise, the inter-relationship between the 
phase of English and the concept puts 
students in a better position to under- 
stand it than they would otherwise be. 


This approach should also be used 
 aoaigen:£ Too frequently semantics has 

en used for the purpose of pointing 
out only the dangers of certain uses of 
language, thus giving only half the pic- 
ture, and perhaps aiding in producing 
a debilitating effect on young people by 
producing in them an unreasonable and 
unnecessary cynicism. 

Although the deductive approach has 
been used successfully with these con- 
cepts, it is probably true that the in- 
ductive approach is more likely to pre- 
vent confusion in students’ minds as they 
are presented with this material. Most 
teaching of these concepts has been in- 
ductive in nature, probably because the 
inductive method is the siznplest way 
to avoid presenting students with gen- 
eralizations about language which’ are 
full of concepts meaningless to them. 


It is important, too, to avoid absolute 
distinctions about language. If they are 
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absolute, they are also likely to be in- 
accurate. For analysis of any given series 
of statements will show that each is a 
mixture of the various uses of language. 
And this caveat is part of a more general 
one—avoid oversimplification. To reduce 
this approach to the slogan, “Find the 
referent,” is both ridiculous and perni- 
cious. A referent cannot always be feand, 
ecially for high order abstractions, 
with the result that following such a 
slogan is bound to result in misrepre- 
sentations of how language behaves. 

The danger of over-simplification can 
be avoided only by the teacher’s making 
sure that he knows the subject matter 
of whatever it is he plans to introduce 
into his course or courses. A teacher 
with a poor background may do a dis- 
service to his students, for he may lead 
them into considerable confusion about 
their language. If the teacher has the 
time, he should study the work of Rich- 
ards and Korsybski. With less time he 
may perhaps gain sufficient background 
by studying the work of Hayakawa, 
Johnson, Lee, Walpole, Zahner, and, I 
trust, my own Language Power for 
Youth. 

Finally, the teacher who uses pro- 
cedures to teach these concepts must 
keep clearly in mind that the basic aim 
in using them in secondary school Eng- 
lish is not understanding of principles 
stated in the terms of semantics, but the 
furthering of widely accepted aims and 
outcomes in English, particularly the 
ability to handle the English language 
accurately, effectively, and honestly. 

Assuming successful procedures to 
carry out the instruction in these basic 
concepts, what may we hope can be 
achieved? My time is short and I must 
be too general. We may hope that stu- 
dents will gain increased ability to in- 
terpret their own and others’ language 
usage. If secondary school students are 
to develop the power to discriminate 
among the language uses of others so 
that they may select behavior responses 
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appropriate to those uses, and if they are 
to learn to avoid misuse of language, it 
seems that they must first be able to in- 
terpret with some skill the language use 
already mentioned. We cannot escape 
the fact that though many advertisers 
seek to tell the truth about their prod- 
ucts, some advertisements are dominated 
by half-truths. Similarly, although many 
politicians and newspapermen seek to 
present the truth to their audiences, there 
are some who stoop to unscrupulous 
means to gain a selfish end. Therefore, 
the ability to interpret the language 
usage of others is a necessary means of 
winnowing the truth from the half-truth 
and the falsehood. This ability has be- 
come of ever increasing importance as 
the flow of words is multiplied by the 
magnificent but sometimes ill-used de- 
vices of man’s communication—motion 
pictures, magazines, radio, T.V. The 
surest preventive against the kind of 
thought control that characterizes a 
totalitarian state as it was forecast by 
George Orwell is a citizenry so well 
alerted both to the positive and negative 
uses of language and so well trained in 
them that they can pierce through the 
fallacies and recognize the solid sound 
of the substantial. 

In spite of the necessity for leading 
secondary school students to guard them- 
selves against those who use language 
immorally and unethically, teachers 
should remember that there is much that 
is positive that can be done with this 
approach. If we can teach students to be 
on their guard against dishonest uses of 
language, and at the same time lead them 
to see and appreciate the miracles that 
can be achieved through language, then 
we will have enabled them to develop a 
better understanding of language habits 
in human affairs. In the end we will have 
enabled them to achieve increased ability 
to control language rather than to be 
controlled by it. When this is achieved— 
to whatever extent it is achieved—the 


work with language has been successful. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


CONCEALED BEHIND A SMOKE 
screen of exceeded norms and excellent 
report-card marks, reading deficiencies 
of able students are rarely revealed con- 
tend Iver L. Moe and Frank Nania in the 
Autumn Journal of Developmental Read- 
ing. The two most common deficiencies 
found by these writers in experimental 
work with junior high school students 
were in study approaches to chapter- 
length materials and inflexibility in read- 
ing rate. 

Working with twelve high-achievin 
students, the teachers devised a six-wee 
(four 40-minute periods per week) pro- 
gram in which the students, on the basis 
of weaknesses discovered by a series of 
standardized tests, were taught study 
skills and given intensive work to in- 
crease flexibility of rate. Practicing such 
study techniques as surveying, question- 
ing on basis of headings and sub-head- 
ings, and underlining key words, the 
students then worked on increasing flexi- 
bility by learning to adapt reading rates 
to easy and difficult materials. 

Not only did the students make a 
median rate gain of 279 words per 
minute in easy materials and one of 139 
words per minute in difficult materials, 
but also after a three-month interval all 
pupils maintained a substantial net gain. 
n general, selective underlining was con- 
sidered by the students as the most help- 
ful study technique. All students learned 
to adapt reading rate to change in pur- 
pose and in materials, 


THAT ESSAY CONTESTS ARE 
educationally undesirable is the 
recently taken by the National 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
What are considered to be questionable 
ractices in such contests are contained 
in a leaflet prepared for the association 
by A. H. Flury, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, New Jersey, as the result 
of a nation-wide survey of high school 
principals and state department person- 
nel. Free copies of the statement may be 


obtained from Spotlight, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


HAS THE QUALITY OF STUDENT 
use of English improved over the years? 
Yes, believes Mrs. Hazel K. Pullman, 
retired English and Latin teacher in the 
Garnett, Kansas, high school. 

Serving occasionally as a substitute 
teacher, the writer states that in looking 
back over her forty-five years in the 
classroom she believes the quality is 
better now than in the past. “It is de- 
lightful,” Mrs. Pullman writes in the 
December Bulletin of the Kansas Associ- 
ation of Teachers of English, “to come 
in contact with high school students and 
see the results of good teaching in the 
iy carrying over into the larger 
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HANDWRITING SPEED IS NOT 
related to intelligence, according to the 
findings in a recently completed seven- 
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ear research study conducted at the 

niversity of Wisconsin. Directed by 
Professors Virgil Herrick and John Guy 
Fowlkes, the study also reveals that 
handwriting of students frequently de- 
teriorates between the sixth and tenth 
grades and then often improves due to 
change in motivation and a recognition 
of the need for legible writing. As one 
might suspect, girls in general write more 
legibly than boys. 

The researchers found wide variation 
in the forms of the same letters and 
numbers being taught in the nation’s 
schools. Five distinctly different forms 
of E, M, g, p, and y are taught. A brief 
report of the findings a in the 
21 ran bool and 
Society. 


STUDENTS SAY THEY READ 
more and learn more about books when 
the class discussion method for reporting 
on “outside” reading is used, according to 
the results of a twelve-week experiment 
in Erma Gene McVicker’s sophomore 
English classes. 

In addition to class discussion, the El- 
wood, Indiana, students tried oral re- 
ports, panel discussions, and written 
reports. Least successful were written 
reports, although several students said 
they preferred this method simply be- 
cause they did not have to talk in front 
of the class. Other student reaction to 
the various methods revealed that some 
thirty-three per cent of the students ad- 
mitted they cheated in some way on 
both written reports and panel discus- 
sions, thirteen per cent cheated on in- 
dividual oral reports, and twenty-five 
per cent did so in class discussion. A 
description of the experiment appears in 
the October Indiana English Leaflet. 


“WHAT IS THE NATURE, THE 
function, the value of literature? How 
mr we involve the student emotionally 
and intellectually in the creative reading 
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and understanding of the literary text 
itself?” are two questions asked by Vir- 
ginia M. Baker in a definitive article, 
“Toward a Philosophy for the Teaching 
of Literature in the Second School 
(Virginia .English Bulletin, October 
1959). 

In answering her first question, Miss 
Baker quotes Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, 
Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and several modern critics and 
then adds: “Thus there would seem to 
be unique values in literature—aesthetic, 
imaginative, intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual— . . . which surely have worth for 
the adolescent student, which indeed are 
needed by him as he reaches out for life’s 
experiences, and which we as teachers of 
English are committed to trying to bring 
alive for him. Literature delights and in- 
structs. Literature is an art and concerns 
itself with the human meaning of life.” 


In answering her second question on 
how to involve the student in the crea- 
tive reading and understanding of a 
selection, Miss Baker, who is Bintan 
of the English yeaa at Wakefield 
High School, Arlington saa Vir- 

inia, writes: “ ... We cannot do it by 
teaching the history of the period, or the 
life of the author, or even literary his- 
these approaches have 
their place. We cannot do it by talking 
about the poem, the play, or the story. 
We cannot do it by Hes to the stu- 
dent through lecture certain facts, ideas, 
meanings, summaries of emotional re- 
sponses. The student himself must read 
and experience the poem. 


“He must . .. come to know the 
work; he must discover its unifying prin- 
ciple; decide upon its tone; explore its 
language as image, metaphor, and sym- 
bol; determine its modes of character- 
ization; consider its ironies of statement 
and of situation—to mention only a few 
approaches. Indeed, just as each genre— 
poetry, drama, fiction—has its own ques- 
tions, so each piece of literature itself 
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is unique as a work of art and must be 
dealt with through its own artistic 
terms.” 


“IT IS SOMEWHAT DISCONCERT- 
ing, in a check of the NCTE Directo 
(1959),” writes Professor George 
Wykoff, “to learn that 12 of our 50 
states do not now have state-wide organ- 
izations of English teachers, and that 8 
of these 12 states do not have a single 
city, county, or area affiliate within their 
boundaries.” 

In his study of the NCTE affiliates and 
their publications, Professor Wykoff 
found that 130 affiliates are now in 
existence and that forty-four of these 
affiliates publish forty-nine publications. 
“A publication of some kind,” concludes 
Professor Wykoff, “does much to 
strengthen an affiliate in membership, in 
member-interest, and—in order of climax 
—in greater efficiency in teaching the 
many facets of that subject known as 


‘English,’ i.e., the language arts.” (From 
the Illinois English Bulletin, December 
1959.) 


“IE WE BELIEVE THAT THE 


only way to learn writing is to write, 
and that the reason for teaching gram- 
mar is to improve this writing—then we 
are challenged to a reexamination of our 
basic approach,” declares Ralph S. Lloyd 
in his article in the Nebraska English 
Counselor, November 1959. 

The problem of usage should be ap- 
proached early through “ear-practice 
and drill in a habit-breaking, habit-form- 
ing pattern,” writes Mr. Lloyd. “Struc- 
tural grammar is better taught by 
introducing the nature of the concept 
through a large number of particular 
instances written by students. In other 
words, the concept is added to those 
already known, assimilated through ex- 
tensive classroom use, and then given a 
name.” 

Mr. Lloyd also advocates that the Eng- 
lish teacher spend a considerable amount 
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of time throughout the year teaching 
pupils to use proper subordination and 
parallel structure in expressing ideas. — 


A PAMPHLET, “THE CREATIVE 
Teaching of Composition in = 
School,” was published recently by 
Nebraska Department of Education. 
Topics discussed in the pamphlet include 
the giving of assignments, teaching pro- 
cedures, and the planning, writing, and 
evaluating of compositions. The second 
half of 3 pamphlet gives examples of 
compositions which develop from litera- 
ture study and from classes combinin 
English and social studies. Examples o 
letter writing and news writing are also 
ven. 

Copies of the publication may be re- 
quested by F. B. Decker, Commissioner 
of Education, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


LIKE THE WEATHER, CRITICAL 
thinking is talked about by everyone but 
few persons are able to teach it, or even 
to practice it. “What is critical thinking 
anyway?” asks Edgar Dale in the Wis- 
consin English Journal, October 1959. 
“Tt is thinking which criticizes not only 
the means used to reach goals but the 
goals themselves ... . It is the kind of 
sustained thinking necessary to deal ade- 
gee? with such questions as: How can 
improve my teaching? Should Antig- 
one have been loyal to her dead brother, 
Polynices, or to her country?” 

There are many pe sr to teach 
critical thinking while teaching pupils 
to read, states Professor Dale. “. . . In- 
deed all reading includes the making of 
inferences not only as to the amount of 
weight to be given a particular word or 
phrase in a sentence but also as to what 
the sentences themselves mean when put 
together in a paragraph. And when we 
apply what we have read to the solution 
of a problem, we face again a thinking 
situation. 

“Boys and girls need to experience the 
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fact of highly variant interpretations of 
the same reading material. Probably, few 
would read ‘the early bird catches the 
worm’ with a worm’s-eye view and thus 
conclude that it is the best to be a vg 
a-bed. But we do know that many col- 
lege students interpret ‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss’ as favorable advice to 
avoid being a mossback and to pick up a 
fine polish.” 


“SHALL THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Teach the College Freshman Course?” 
is the title of the feature article in the 
November 1959 Newsletter of the Mich- 
igan Council of Teachers of English. 
“Yes!” is the answer implied in a manu- 
script prepared by Samuel R. Cornelius, 
Head of the Department of Eny!ish at 
Alma College, where the traditional 
freshman course in composition has been 
abolished and replaced by a proficiency 
requirement in writing. 

“The entire faculty of the college has 
accepted the sarc 4 of penalizing 
any student, of any academic level, for 
inefficient use of the language,” writes 
Professor Cornelius. “Any instructor on 
yo tg may remand any student to one 
of the remedial English sections. Failure 
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on the student’s part to do this non- 
credit work becomes a part of his perma- 
nent record.” Students who take the 
remedial course are excused from the 
class when they become proficient in 
composition work. 

Alma College now demands a higher 
level of achievement by high school 
students before matriculation. “The 
Style Book of the college lists the com- 
mon errors which will prevent a student 
from doing satisfactory work,” states 
Professor Cornelius. “These errors in- 
clude (1) incomplete sentences, (2) 
dangling elements, (3) faulty agreement, 
(4) shift in number, (5) confusion in 
verb tenses, (6) illiterate spelling, (7) 
major errors in punctuation, (8) lack of 
unity, coherence, emphasis, (9) inade- 
quate planning, (10) undeveloped para- 
graphs.” 

A higher degree of reading skill is 
also expected of entering freshmen, who 
are thrown immediately into the works 
of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and Greek 
dramatists. Professor Cornelius states 
that “Reading must be emphasized. A 
widely read student cannot avoid trans- 
ferring a language sensitivity from his 
reading to his writing.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


THE “FALL BOOKS” ISSUE OF 
Nation (November 14) contains an in- 
teresting series of articles on the virtue 
and art of the novel. One: particularly 
informative article is Dan Jacobson’s 
“Why Read Novels?” a declaration of 
the value of fiction. Jacobson begins by 
observing that one of the glories of the 
novel as a literary form 1s that it has 
remained “un-special” in an age of spe- 
cialization. The novelist “can remind us 
again and again that what is important 
for us to know, outside our specialties, 
. .. is not beyond us.” Equally as impor- 
tant, the novel provides more than 


——— enjoyment for the reader; it 
w 


teaches t no other art form can teach. 
It is knowledge—a recorded knowledge 
of the states of consciousness of differ- 
ent people in different situations. The 
characters in a novel represent ultimatel 

what the novelist knows, they are his 
foci of consciousness. Ideally, the novel- 
ist possesses a “kind of knowledge or a 
way of knowing” that we do not have, 
and he knows simultaneously what we 
usually know in alternation. Consequent- 
ly he can “deploy one kind of knowled 

against another” in a single work. The 
novel, then, is about consciousness, and 
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the reader must judge it by the extent 
to which it enlarges or fails to enlarge 
and give direction to our “own total 
awareness of the fullness and variety of 
life.” Jacobson believes that Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
and James’ The Portrait of a Lady are 
examples of “great acts of consciousness,” 
although the method of presenting char- 
acter in each may differ. He concludes 
that if the novel is dying, as some critics 
esesangpek “so too is modern man’s am- 

ition to know the truth about himself.” 

Another provocative article in the 
same issue on books is George P. Elliott’s 
“Real Gardens for Real Toads,” an anal- 
ysis of eight recent books of realistic 
fiction, written with the intention of 
clarifying the term “realistic” and show- 
ing how realistic fiction employs one of 
its most essential components, society. 
In this type of fiction, Elliott points out, 
a character is defined to a considerable 
extent by his social behavior. The novel- 
ist intends to reveal not only the subtle 
code of conduct of the society in which 
the character roves, but to show the 
customs of that social world. Social dif- 
ferences and customs must be themati- 
cally important in his story. Individuals 
must be sharply drawn in reaction to 
these customs, which must be obeyed, 
violated, or evaded. In the light of these 
criteria, Elliott believes that the strength 
of Cozzens’ By Love Possessed and the 
weakness of the fiction of Jack Kerouac 
can be seen. Failure to meet these stand- 
ards accounts also for the partial ineffec- 
tiveness as realistic fiction of recent 
novels by Mark Harris (Wake Up, 
Stupid), Phillip Roth (Goodbye, Colum- 
bus), Frederick Buechner (The Return 
of Ansel Gibbs), Bernard Wolfe (The 
Great Prince Died), and Bernard Mala- 
mud (The Magic Barrel), in which either 
society is “meagerly rendered,” or the 
social themes on which the stories are 
based are not adequately developed, or 
where too much “social theorizing viti- 
ates the feeling of a society being lived 
in.” 
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On the other hand, adherence to the 
requirements of realistic fiction accounts 
for the effectiveness with which three 
novelists, Louis Auchincloss (Pursuit of 
the Prodigal), Evan Connell (Mrs. 
Bridge), and Benjamin DeMott (The 
Body’s Cage), have “treated with reason- 
able success the society in which their 
characters live.” In true realistic fiction, 
Elliott argues, the society to which the 
characters belong is “one of the under- 
stood conditions of their acting” rather 
than a thing apart from them, the author, 
or the reader. It must be accurately real- 
ized and naturally felt. The novelist must 
“create in the reader’s mind the illusion 
of real people doing possible things in a 
wee which is a part of the actual 
world.” Real toads (characters) must be 
placed in real gardens (settings). Failure 
to view society coherently or to develop 
a sense of belonging has prohibited some 
writers from placing their characters 
adequately and portraying them as real 

rsons. This accounts in part for the 
importance of the theme of alienation in 
American contemporary fiction. 


HOW DO YOU WRITE FPOEMS? 
This is the subject and title of a reveal- 
ing article by Donald Hall in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly (Winter 1960). Time 
and again, Hall notes, poets have been 
asked how and under what conditions 
poems are written. Unfortunately, he 
continues, many literate people still think 
of a poet as an inspired bard who forms 
his lines without labor. Some poets try 
to please their gag by encouraging 
the stereotype of the romantic artist in- 
volved in spontaneous creation. Others 
please by feigning madness, or they ap- 
peal to their audience without trying to 

lease, “simply by leading miserable lives 
in public.” Since most Americans prefer 
to avoid being called papers or 
“amateur,” poets too dislike these labels. 
More than half of them have followed 
the lead of Edgar Allan Poe in “insist- 
ing that they were master craftsmen.” 

(Continued on page 203) 
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Bulletin Board 


Sunday, March 6, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). SUNDAY sHOWCASE: David Levy’s “A 
Nice Guy.” Good Housekeeping 
(February 1959), a story about gray 
flannel power politics in a TV pro- 
duction firm. 

Sunday, March 20, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE: “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” The conflict in 

rsonality and philosophy between 
of Breakfast Table 
and his jurist son. 

Date uncertain, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). SPECIAL TONIGHT: “The Valley of De- 
cision.” Marcia Davenport's story of 
an Irish maid who becomes the con- 
fidante of a pioneer Pittsburgh steel 
family. 

Friday, March 25, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). TV GUIDE AWARD sHow: Have your 
students buy the March 12 issue of the 
magazine to cast their final ballot in 
the seven categories: (1) favorite 
half-hour series; (2) favorite hour or 
longer series; (3) best single dramatic 
program; (4) best single musical or 
variety; (5) best news or information 
program; (6) most popular male per- 
sonality; and (7) most popular female 
personality. TV Guide is on the Eng- 
lish teacher’s side and should be more 
widely used. Its editorials show how 
it is possible to insist on high stand- 
ards without being pushy or precious 
about obvious superiority. Good es- 
says might also be forthcoming from 
a consideration of the meaning of the 
three adjectives TV Guide has chos- 
en: favorite, best, popular. 

Sunday, March 27, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). SUNDAY sHowcasEe: “The Ira Hayes 
Story.” The tragic story of the Amer- 
ican Indian hero of Iwo Jima. 

Thursday, March 31, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). tHE HOUR OF GREAT MysTERIES (Pre- 
miere): Joseph Welch is host; Robert 
Saudek is producer. 


ART LINKLETTER SAYS THE DAMNDEST THINGS! 


Amid the excitement of the television insidious in its operation and more serious 

uiz scandals another sort of television in its implications. Public anger aroused 

rigging goes unobserved—a fixing more by the quiz show exposés is directed at 
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having been played the fool. The real 
scandal, of course, is not that a contestant 
be paid $64,000 for an answer he did not 
know, but that anyone be paid $64,000 
for any answer—prompted or spon- 
taneous—and that millions of viewers 
should be satisfied that the intellectual 
has thereby come into his own. The real 
scandal is the illusion of the intellectual 
created by the network, agency, audi- 
ence, and participant. 

Television and the compliant squealing 
audience have created another illusion: 
the television world of children—a world 
of frenetic activity, perpetual din, adult 
innuendo, and children’s home perma- 
nents. The child is exploited in many 
ways to create this nightmare world: the 
curried child performer appears on adult 
programs; real live children attend a 
nursery “school” whose curriculum is 
largely brand-name toys for Mommy to 
buy—today!; rows of dutiful “Hey, 
Kids!” sit watching hard-sell commer- 
cials punctuated only briefly by the 


vulgar antics of an unfunny clown and 
some unimaginative tye Having 


been thus shouted, cajoled, seduced, and 
bribed into his role as amplifier for adult 
pitchmen, the child is fit for nothing 
more demanding in his non-working 
hours than crude old cartoons and new 
slapstick shorts. Having looked on all 
this horror, he is on holidays treated to a 
classic cleaned up for television so that 
he need not look on life-like emotion 
such as family contention (fairy tales) 
or a real death from causes other than 
gun-shot wounds (Little Women). A 
Captain Kangaroo or a Mr. Wizard sug- 
gest what might be done for children’s 
TV with quiet common sense, adult re- 
straint, and a speaking acquaintance with 
a live child, but each Captain Kangaroo 
is overwhelmed by fifty Captain Videos 
and every Mr. Wizard is overrun by 
hordes of Mighty Mice. 

Art Linkletter, however, has his own 
satellite for the television world of chil- 
dren: Art Linkletter’s secret world of 
kids. He has recently presented two 
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exhibitions of this arcane world for the 
uninitiated: the first, a television program 
on NBC, “The Secret World of Kids” 
(October 27, 9:30-10:30 p.m.), which 
was largely a visual aid to the second 
presentation, his book of the same title, 
published on the same day by Bernard 
Geis Associates ($3.50). 

The television show was purportedly 
a running feud between Linkletter’s 
“abiding faith in kids” and Vincent 
Price’s Faith in chimpanzees. Price’s faith 
in kids was shaken onstage when Tom 
Sawyer (played by Mickey Rooney’s 
son, Teddy) whitewashed Price’s “Blue 
Boy” canvas. Price was further exasper- 
ated that Tom did not enjoy his library 
of children’s books: “Did you ever try to 
explain a children’s classic to a child 
raised in front of a TV set?” 

The scene adjourned to “Aunt Polly’s 
Place” where Tom Sawyer, Private Eye, 
observed a ten-year-old cabaret dancer 
executing bumps and grinds (did she 
wear a toy girdle?) while belting out 
“Blues in the Night” in a Theresa Brewer 
hiccough. of the Spillane-Webb 
school followed, adapted to ten-year-old 
interests such as seduction and fast living. 

Ed Wynn narrated cute captions for a 
baby’s thoughts as we plodded through 
his nursery routine in the next sequence. 
Short shots of Price and the chimp kept 
us . on the simian progress with 
the TV stereotype of culture: violin, bal- 
let, and easel painting. 

Finally, the “part where we live dan- 
gerously, proving that kids say the 
darndest things.” Five children played 
Mr. Bones to Linkletter’s Mr. Interlocu- 
tor. He set them up with questions about 
their genealogy (“Where did you get 
that flaming carrot-top?”), their love life 
(“How are you on kissing?” thrusting a 
beefy cheek at the little girl), and their 
parents’ love life (“How did your par- 
ents meet?”) Linkletter’s naive surprise 
at the forthcoming double entendres was 
hardly less simulated than the prurient 
tittering in the audience. Most of the 
children were cooperative Pinocchios to 
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Linkletter’s wooden-headed Geppetto, 
but not all had cute responses every time. 
After all, did you ever try to teach a 
children’s classic to a kid raised in front 
of a TV set? 

Mrs. Hannah Nixon, mother of the 
Vice President, suffered an interview 
with Linkletter as her son beamed be- 
hind her on a TV monitor. Mrs. Nixon’s 
dismayed reaction at discovering him on 
the set behind her will win no Emmys. 
Nor will the cosmic clichés exchanged 
about child rearing endanger the subur- 
ban vote for Nixon. 

The last shot of the Chimp showed 
hira . work translating Linkletter’s book 
into foreign lan es. He a entl 
set and Linkletter. 


The Book 


The book presents the same rigged 
world of the child, television model, but 
with the added dimension of Linkletter’s 
philosophy. This embraces such bromides 


as “life is a complicated business, and the 
sooner kids realize it the better.” And no 
matter if one bromide contradicts an- 
other; Linkletter’s digestion is strong. 
Within four pages of each other, the best 
cure for a spoiled kid is a new baby (p. 


62) and mother should understand that 
her suddenly unruly angel is just jealous 
of the new baby (p. 66). There is even 
a soporific to soothe the incompatible 
bromides: “Your American youngster 
may know less Latin and, [sic] be hazy 
about higher mathematics and get lost 
in the maze of philosophy. But he has 
the toughness of mind and the capability 
for compromise and the ability to get 
along with people that enable him to 
swim, not sink, j in our highly competitive 
society.” 

en | thus written off philosophy, 
Mr. Linkletter can yet consider himself 
a writer. Always the psychologist, he 
traces his “ear for words and their 
rhythm” to his childhood forced en- 
counters with the Bible. The author’s 
foreword dispells any doubts about his 
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literary abilities: “Here’s hoping the fol- 
lowing words of wisdom don’t wind u 
as trash in your basket. If they do, I’ 
never forgive myself. Or you!” 

Unrepentant, we can dismiss Link- 
letter as man of letters. There remains 
his self-image as Link, Everykid’s Hom 
Advisor. (Linkletter apologizes for suc 
fancy terms as “psychologist.”) He 
promises that in this book he is Ping 
to talk about the secret world of ki 
as he sees it every day through the most 
wonderful window in the world—the 
eyes of a child.” He adjusts his smoked 
bifocals for a better peep through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 

His first exhibit is the world of his own 
five children. We are told the competi- 
tive drive of each, his attitude toward 
money and success, his ability to stick to 
a hobby, and his ability to get along with 
people. We are told that the Linkletters 
transferred their children from a school 
with high standards to one less demand- 
ing so that “achieve success 
more easily and find out what it tasted 
like.” We are told, in the only reference 
to art and music in the book, about the 
world of the child, that one son is “artis- 
tic like his mother.” He plays a rock and 
roll guitar, and he built a fort out of 
colored marshmallows, mirrors, and tiny 
flags. (A microcosm of the Linkletter 
world? ) 

Linkletter’s generalizations about psy- 
chology include a disclaimer about 
harmfulness of toy guns (his own Link 
Research Corporation works closely with 
the Mattel toy company—makers of some 
of the most offensive war toys whose 
commercials approach hysteria during 
roughly mid-July to December). Sev- 
eral pages are given to a righteous attack 
on the child chologists who, says 
Linkletter, made a whole generation of 
parents afraid of their kids—the same kids 
whose brassiness, encouraged by Link- 
letter, makes his program possible and 

pular. Unlike most entertainers who 

ear controversy, the outspoken Link- 
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letter comes out four-square for 
and against high school kids owning cars. 
The bulk of the book contains ex- 
amples of the questions he uses to prime 
children so that he may better under- 
stand them: “What does your Dad do 
for fun?” “What do people do when 
they get married?” “What did your 
mother tell you not to say?” “What has 
happened at po house that’s funny— 
something about your mother and 
father?” When European children had 
the decency to register shock at his pry- 
ing, Linkletter was forced to abandon a 
projected “Kids Say the Darndest Things 
All Over the World.” This defeat 
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American and European children. He 
concedes that we Americans sometimes 
go too far with our business of being a 
good sport, but it would be hard to “in- 
troduce the goose-step mentality into 
this country”—unless it had a rock and 
roll beat. American kids are “less regi- 
mented, in school and in the home, they 
are more individualistic,” Some of them 
occasionally clean their white bucks. 
Yes, American kids can be relied upon 
to turn their parental boudoir into an 
isolation booth, with prompting from 
Linkletter, but The Secret World of 
Kids is still a well-kept secret. Art Link- 
letter is not even in the same galaxy. 


prompted an impartial comparison of 


SUPPORT NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 3-9 


National Library Week was inaugurated in 1958 under the auspices of the 
National Book Committee, a nonprofit citizens’ organization devoted to the 
wider and wiser use of books. The program is presented in cooperation with the 
American Library Association, ms has the cooperation of many participating 
professional and voluntary organizations. 


Recently the Steering Committee for National Library Week issued this 
statement: “Limited horizons are dangerous to a free people. Reading and libraries 
are at the very heart of education and freedom-with-responsibility. Only a life- 
time of continuing self-education through reading can keep Americans prepared 
to exercise responsible citizenship. These beliefs underlie one over-riding con- 
viction: we cannot afford a nation of nonreaders. 


“National Library Week is a citizens’ movement to focus attention on the 
vital role of the printed word in our national life. The Week is a time for all 
the media of communicatoin to join with libraries, schools, and civic groups in 
a coordinated effort to stimulate lifetime reading habits and to encourage the 
use and support of libraries of all kinds.” 


Teachers and librarians can help in the following ways: (1) consult your 
state Library Week Executive Director about developing and carrying out 
Library Week events in your own community—arrange open house, contests, 
and ial bookmobile tours; (2) arrange classroom programs with material 
from professional and popular magazines; (3) plan school library open house; 
(4) supply reading lists to —_ and parents; (5) sponsor book reviews, book 
bazaars, and other features designed to stimulate interest in books. 


Everybody can take time out to read—to discover the challenge of the 
written word! 
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Counciletter “No 


Have We a Tie That Binds? 


Back in 1924 the National Council of 
Teachers of English wasn’t the huge 
organization it is now. That was when 
your new first vice-president, fresh from 
two months of high school teaching, 
turned up wide-eyed at the St. Louis 
convention. The Statler Hotel quite com- 
fortably accommodated the few section 
meetings, and its ballroom was only 
partly filled by the same three hundred 
teachers who heard John Farrar, the final 
speaker, Saturday afternoon. 

Against this background the recent 
swift growth in membership, the almost 
overnight attainment of the goal of 
60,000 in 1960, is tremendously exciting 
—and disturbing. 

It is exciting because with size there 
comes oe te strength through co- 
operative effort to accomplish so much 
more than in the past. Surely the thou- 
sands of new members have joined either 
because they already found the Council 
helpful or because they thought that it 
would be helpful to them in the future. 
That this help will continue to be given, 
in even greater measure, seems clear from 
the present work of the Council and 
from the plans of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the several commissions and spe- 
cial committees, the three sections and 
the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, and the various 
this tifyin: amazing 

growth is There are 
dangers in size and complexity. The few 
simple sessions of the 1924 convention 
have grown to the crowded and diverse 
pro of the Denver meeting and the 
already still greater diversity 
of the Golden Anniversary convention 
in Chicago next November. The once 
comprehensive English Journal now is 


restricted to the secondary field and it 


has four sister magazines, each with its 
special pu and set of readers. The 
relatively unstructured ad hoc commit- 
tee pattern of thirty-five years ago has 
been replaced by the present multistruc- 
tured organization, and the CCCC, a unit 
within that organization, even has its 
own set of working committees. 

What is disturbing to me in this grow- 
ing ee our vulnerability to 
divisiveness. n in a group of one 
hundred a single individual has a special 
interest, he remains within the group. 
But when the group becomes a thousand 
and he proportionately becomes ten indi- 
viduals, then unless the larger binding 
tie is sturdy, that special interest may so 
dominate that the ten will pull out and 
form a new group. . 

The Council contains many strong 
special interests. We include specialists 
in reading, composition, creative writing, 
storytelling, children’s literature, adoles- 
cent literature, the college communica- 
tion course, literature in college, mass 
communication, linguistics, elementary 
curriculum, secondary curriculum, super- 
vision, the preparation of teachers, school 
libraries, school journalism, teaching 
English to non-native ers, oral in- 

retation, vocabulary development, 
pelng and now educational television. 
really specialized specialist might well 
go to a convention simply for the meet- 


ing of a icular interest group and 
then wonder what there is for him in the 


ars - part of the program. 

Already many such specialists have 
formed their own independent societies 
and maintain therefore, sometimes un- 
easily, a divided allegiance. Speech, cur- 
riculum, dramatics, school journalism, 
college literature, reading, linguistics— 
these are some of the areas now pecu- 


liarly served by national organizations 
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younger than the National Council of 
Teachers of English. There may be 
others in the future. 

Well, why not? What do the 60,000 
of us have in common? What do I, a col- 
lege teacher in the field of the oe 
language, have in common with the first- 
grade teacher of reading? What does my 
colleague, a specialist in medieval liter- 
ature, have in common with an expert in 
the secondary curriculum in language 
arts? Is there really more than a super- 
ficial tie that binds us together? 


The Common Concern 


That there is more than a superficial 
bond is evidenced by the very fact of 
the Council itself. However various] 
understood and interpreted, that bond 1s 
our common concern with the English 
language as a medium of communication. 
This is the tie. Yet the increasing diver- 
sity within the Council as well as within 
the activities of the thrice larger num- 
ber of teachers who are potential mem- 
bers makes it high time that we pay due 
attention now to this fact of our com- 
mon concern with the language. 


The attention now “due” is much 
more than anything we have paid up to 
this time. On the simple level of aware- 
ness it means recognition of the centrality 
of the English language in the teachin 
of all of us from the first grade throug 
the graduate school. Certainly the essen- 
tial activity of the elementary teacher 
is with language, with developing the 
pupils’ control of the principles of read- 
ing and writing and speaking their 
native tongue. This is still our unremit- 
ting concern through the secondary 
school and the university. Pressed, the 
teacher of composition must admit that 
he is basically interested not in the con- 
tent of a given assigned essay or written 
theme but in the student’s ability to pro- 
duce and to receive his language effec- 


tively. Pressed, the teacher of literature 
must admit that he is basically interested 
in helping his students, not to learn the 
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plot of a given play or novel, but to 
utilize in terms of personal appreciation 
the rich resources of the literary lan- 

We all know this, it may be remarked. 
We all recognize this centrality of the 
ep om language in our work. Perhaps. 
It depends upon how we define “recog- 
nize.” We can pay lip service by assert- 
ing that of course language is central. We 
would be more honestly objective by 
asking how much we actually know 
about what we assert to be central in 
our teaching—about language in general 
and the English language in particular. 
Specialists in language—linguists—tell us 
that the remarkable progress in linguistic 
research during the quarter of a 
century has made obsolete much of the 
language description still current in text- 
books. How much modern linguistic 
information do we apply in teaching read- 
ing and composition, in teaching vocabu- 
lary growth, in teaching grammar and 
pronunciation and ung in teaching lit- 
erature and criticism? How many of our 
textbook and classroom statements about 
the language agree with the findings of 
linguistic research? When we take our 
annual look at “The state of the profes- 
sion,” shouldn’t we look long and 
critically at the state of our general 
knowledge about this common subject of 


ours, the English language? 


Language Knowledge Needed 


True, a few teachers are curious about 
this knowledge. Some have attended the 
dozen or so recent summer workshops 
which have stressed the application of 
structural linguistics. Some others have 
added to their knowledge by summer 


school and extension work. Yet all these 


are still almost imponderable among the 
' million teachers to whom this 


‘knowledge is professionally central. 


We can guess—and hope during the 
coming year to obtain the specific data-- 
that even the new teachers now bei 


prepared are not generally being given 
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even a minimal amount of the language 
knowledge they need. What are pros- 
a elementary teachers, as well as 
uture university professors of English, 
learning about the structure and back- 
pee of their own language, about the 
relation between language structure and 
language usage, about linguistic seman- 
tics, and about the psychology of lan- 

For several years the Council journals 
have generously printed excellent articles 
supplying some of the needed language 
information. To this continuing resource, 
however, should be added in-service ex- 
perience on a massive scale, including 
not only a greatly multiplied number of 
summer workshops but also various types 
of study and discussion programs spon- 
sored by local school administrations. 
For our future teachers there must be a 
basic language core in their preparation, 


- one that provides them with the relevant 


information about the history, structure, 
distribution, and psychology of their 
native speech. This is the subject-matter 
of their field of competence; they have 
a right to ex sound preparation in 
that field. 

Up to this point I have simply brought 
up to date the conclusions of the Na- 
tional Council’s Committee on Language 
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Courses in Colleges and Universities as 
set forth in The English Journal in De- 
cember 1928. But 1 would go much 
further. I would insist that as we move 
into the second eaten 3 of Council 
life next year we increasing 4 act so that 
language — our language — becomes the 
poe content of our teaching. Lan- 
guage is the one indispensable tool of 
mankind. It is indisputably worth study 
in itself and for itself—from the first 
grade through the university. Teaching 
that content is our job—helping our 
students to understand how language 
functions and how they behave as 
language-using beings, bringing them 
also to attain increasing effectiveness 
in their own use of language and in 
their appreciation of the great litera- 
ture written in it. The English language 
is our heritage. It is our ialty as 
teachers. It is the bond which should 
make the National Council indivisible. 
As we all become better informed about 
it, we shall be better prepared to 

our new responsibility of teaching lan- 
guage as content through the whole 
range of study from elementary through 
the college years. 


HAROLD B. ALLEN 
First Vice-President 


Language and Literature — (Continued from page 196) 


Actually most find writing a slow, 
painstaking, and conscious process. Hall 
points out that although the methods of 
may differ, there is at work in all 

of them a creative process. All “write 
under one condition in which 

their critical and creative powers, their 
technique and their inspiration, their 
crossing-out and their writing-new, their 
talent and their genius almost, exist to- 


gether in a proportion requisite to the 
character of! the artist.” Good poetry 


cannot be written entirely out of the 
will; a feeling that is appropriate to the 
oi of the must be communicated. 

en the latter is not in evidence, the 
true tone of the 
poem becomes dishonest as a result of the 
poet’s —— suspects that most of 
the poetry that is rejected is that “which 
is unrevised because its authors consider 
that any application of the will to art 
is sacrilege.” 


is missing, and the 
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Conpucrep BY THE NCTE Committee oN Current ENnciisH Usace*® 


Ain't Again 


The blanket statements in many text- 
books that ain’t is an “illiteracy,” “bar- 
barism,” or “vulgarism” oversimplify the 
complex facts of its usage as revealed 
by the Linguistic Atlas evidence col- 
lected in New England, the Middle and 
South Atlantic States, the North Central 
States, and the Upper Midwest.’ Ain’t 
has been siveatidened in its three different 
contexts: (1) as an alternate present 
negative form of be in sentences like “I 
am not going to hurt him”; (2) as an 
alternate present negative form of have 
in sentences like “I haven’t done it”; and 
(3) as an alternate first person singular 
present negative form of be in sentences 
like “I’m right, am I not?” 

In the first context, except in and 
around New York City, where all the 
informants use I’m not, ain’t is used in 
all areas by a few cultivated speakers 
and many high school graduates. In Atlas 
terminology, therefore, ain’t in the first 
context is “popular” usage; that is, it is 
characteristic of the speech of persons 
representing the middle level of educa- 
tion in their respective communities. 
Further, ain’t in this context is not “ex- 
resco that is, its use is not increasing 
through adoption by cultivated speakers. 

In the second context, “I haven’t done 
it,” approximately the same kind of dis- 


*The Atlas facts are presented in full by E. 
Bagby Atwood in A Survey of Verb Forms in 
the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor; Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1953) and by Virginia G. 
McDavid in her Minnesota dissertation, Verb 
Forms in the North Central States and the 
Upper Midwest (1956). 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, Willis J. Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, Ruth 
Strickland, ex officio. 


tribution is found, except that Eastern 
speakers who use ain’t in this context 
generally use haven’t also. An old-fash- 
ioned form, hain’t, likewise occurs in this 
context. Apparently speakers who say 
both ain’t and hain’t usually employ 
ain't to mean am not and hain’t to mean 
have not. In this context, as in the first 
context, ain’t is popular usage, not ex- 
panding. 

In the third context, the Atlas shows 
that a large majority of the high school 
graduates in all areas say ain’t I. Of the 
cultivated informants, about 20% in New 
England, about 35% in the Middle and 
South Atlantic States, and about 73% in 
the North Central States use ain’t I, al- 
though no college graduate in the Upper 
Midwest does so. The cultivated speakers 
who employ ain’t I, however, almost 
always use another form also. Generally 
this form is am I not, except in the North 
Central States where no college graduate 
uses it. Aren’t I occurs with some fre- 
quency in New England and the Upper 
Midwest, but rarely elsewhere. Amn’t I 
is not used by any Atlas informant. In 
Atlas terminology, ain’t in the third con- 
text is standard in the North Central 
states, and strongly popular and expand- 
ing elsewhere except in the Upper Mid- 
west. 

We must always remember that the 
Atlas investigates only speech and offers 
no data on written English. However, 
since Fries reports no instance of ain’t 
in the more than three thousand letters 
he studied for his American English 
Grammar, we may safely conclude that 
ain't occurs predominantly in speech, 
not in writing. Therefore its usage may 
be pega mic judged in the light of the 
Atlas records. We may well remember 
also that American usage is most ade- 
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uately described in terms of five dimen- 

sions. Socio-educational, situational, 
methodological, temporal, and regional 
dimensions all are vital to a comprehen- 
sive view.? Awareness of these five 
dimensions is especiall enlightenin in 
considering a usage like ain't I, which 
shows regional as well as social and edu- 
cational differences. Its absence from 
cultivated speech in the Upper Midwest, 
where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is foreign-born and has learned 
English principally from textbooks, may 
be an interesting example of the con- 
servative influence of the schools upon 
the normal patterns of change implicit 
in the development of any living lan- 
guage. 

An exhaustive analysis of elementary, 
secondary, and college freshman text- 
books reveals that only about one text 
in five discusses ain’t I apart from the 
other uses of ain’t. As a rule, textbooks 
forbid ain’t in all its contexts, either 
stating or implying that it is a social 
shibboleth. The few texts which discuss 
ain't I A recognize unamimously 
that English lacks a first per- 
son singular present negative interroga- 
tive contraction parallel to isn’t he (she, 
it) and aren’t we (you, they). These texts 
usually discuss am I not, amn’t I, aren’t 


*For a full discussion of these five dimensions 
of current American English, see Jean Malm- 
strom, “Linguistic Atlas Findings versus Text- 
book Pronouncements on Current American 
Usage,” The English Journal, 48 (April 1959), 
pp- 191-198. 
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I, and ain’t I as possible choices available — 
to the speaker who has wandered un- 
warily into a syntactic trap like “I’m 
right . . .” and who wishes to end on an 
interrogative note. The textbooks’ com- 
ments on these choices vary widely, per- 
haps because of regional differences in 
their authors’ backgrounds. For instance, 
am I not is said to be “correct,” “stilted,” 
or “schoolmarmish.” Ammn’t I is said to 
be “hard to pronounce,” “nonexistent,” 
or “Irish.” y I is called “ungram- 
matical,” “affected,” “literary,” “British 
usage gaining favor in the United States,” 
or “British usage condemned by leading 
American authorities.” Ain’t I is said to 
be “wrong and usually avoided although 
accepted ie some authorities,” “histori- 
cally and logically justifiable but not 
standard,” “an uncultivated colloquial 
contraction,” “universally condemned 
but needed in the language,” or “the 
least objectionable use of ain’t.” 

Truly, English needs a form like the 
French m’est-ce pas or German nicht 
wahbr. Historically, the language has al- 
ways filled such needs. Today the 
schools are responsible for the teaching 
of the nationally standard form of writ- 
ten English and. therefore inevitably re- 
tard the slow but incessant process of 
language change. However, as we teach- 
ers fulfill our professional duty to the 
standard written dialect, we may listen 
with interest to the linguistic grass grow. 

—JeaN MALMsTRoM 
Western Michigan University 


A Little Knowledge... 
“Belay, there, men!” the captain cried. 
The first mate blinked his eye. 

“No object, sir. Intransitive. 
Should you not say ‘Belie’?” 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 


——Eleanor McKey 
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For Special Attention 


THE MANSION. By William Faulkner. Random House. 
1959. 436 pp. $4.75. 


A rather remarkable note by the author 
prefaces the text of the novel. Mr. Faulkner 
admits to a knowledge of discrepancies and 
contradictions in The Mansion when com- 
— to earlier fictions about the Snopeses. 

e explains them by sying that in the 
thirty-four years since he first conceived 
the characters he believes that he has come 
to know “more about the human heart and 
its dilemma” and that “he knows the char- 
acters in this chronicle better than he did 
then.” The projected trilogy is now com- 
plete: The Hamlet (1940), The Town 
(1957), Tbe Mansion (1959). This chroni- 
cle of the Snopeses has a place of im- 
portance in the larger chronicle of Jefferson 
and Yoknapatawpha County, a body of 
work that has been called the Yoknapataw- 
pha saga and that embraces most of the 
author’s writings. 

When Mr. Faulkner was asked by Jean 
Stein in an interview (see Writers at Work, 
New York: Viking, 1958, pp. 140-141) how 
he came to begin the Yoknapatawpha saga, 
he related that after he had written Soldier’s 
Pay (1926) and Mosquitoes (1927) for fun, 
he discovered with Sartoris ‘9)—the first 
of the saga—that his “ow.. tle postage 
stamp of native soil was worth writin 
about .. .” He saw that it afforded him a 
lasting challenge, for he would never be 
able to exhaust it. By “sublimating the actu- 
al into the apocryphal” he would have com- 
pe freedom in exploiting his talent. 

fore him was a microcosm. With it as 
pattern he could create and hold in his own 


imagination a universe to serve in writing 
his works of fiction. The last of these many 
works, we trust, has not appeared, but there 
seems something of special moment in The 
Mansion, since it concludes the sub-saga 
of the Snopeses. 

Characteristic of the author’s work, the 
present novel exhibits indifference toward 
the reader. (Once when asked what a read- 
er should do who failed to understand a 
Faulkner novel after two or three readin 
Mr. Faulkner gave the simple reply that he 
should read it a fourth time.) Although 
complete in itself, its pattern will un- 
doubtedly be perceived more easily by 
those familiar with the earlier novels of 
the trilogy. In fact, the reading of almost 
any novel in the Yoknapatawpha saga 
makes the igs ge reading of any other 
less difficult. The reader’s knowledge of 
character, of place, and even of event is 
likely to be something he cau use again. 
There are numerous repetitions not only 
within the saga, but within the trilogy, and 
even within the separate novels. The Town 
begins with a detailed account of a Snopes 
exploit already recorded in detail in The 
Hamlet. The Mansion tells again a narrative 
which occupied many pages of The Town, 
but extends it through later events. 

The Mansion has three parts: “Mink,” 
“Linda,” “Flem.” The Faulkner symbol of 
Snopes and Snopesism is Flem Snopes. He 
is the head of the clan. Having moved from 
rural Frenchman’s Bend into Jefferson after 


marrying Will Varner’s pregnant daughter 
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Eula, Flem advanced by ruthless avarice 
from a marginal storekeeper to president of 
the bank. His single-minded acquisitiveness 
is the explanation: whatever is required to 
attain his goal he does. Men of established 
families are inhibited by a code of conduct, 
but not Flem. His shrewdness victimizes 
others and keeps him safe—until he himself 
becomes the victim of the implacable hatred 
of another, ironically one of the weakest, 
of the Sno 

In The Hamlet Mink Snopes, a poor- 
white tenant, had ambushed and murdered 
Jack Houston in a quarrel over a cow. The 
Mansion o with an account of the same 
quarrel. At the murder trial, Mink keeps 
expecting help from Flem. But Flem is in 
Texas with his young family, waiting for 
his wife’s illegitimate daughter, Linda, to 
reach an age of some several months, so 
that a lie about her age will not be em- 
barrassingly difficult to offer or to accept. 
Mink knows that Flem could have —_ 
him if he had wanted to and goes off to 
~ with the single bitter thought that 

e will have revenge. 

The second part of the novel actually 


begins with an incident of Linda’s mature 
years; antecedent action fills in the story. 
Linda is not really a Snopes, but a Mc- 
Carron; however she and Jefferson are led 
to believe that she is Flem’s daughter, Her 


mother, Eula, had been married to Flem, 
a clerk in Will Varner’s store, with the 
special inducement of a dowry. The county 
lawyer, Gavin Stevens, had at one time lost 
his head and perhaps even his heart over 
Eula, but she had become the mistress of 
Manfred DeSpain, president of the bank. 
Gavin takes a great injerest in Linda, and 
by the time she is a high school girl ar- 
ranges to see her frequently. He advises her 
about her reading and about the selection 
of a college. But Flem is unwilling for 
Linda to go away to college. 

Flem finally consents for Linda to go to 
the University of Mississippi at Oxford. 
Eula, after eighteen years of marriage to 
Flem, commits suicide. Manfred DeSpain 
leaves Jefferson, and Flem succeeds him as 
a of the bank. Linda departs for 

wich Village, where she in time be- 
comes the mistress and later the wife of a 
Jewish sculptor. She accompanies him to 
the war in Spain, where they fight as Com- 
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munists. In an explosion he is killed, and 
she is deafened. When she returns to Jef- 
ferson, Gavin Stevens again befriends her. 
He will not marry her, but does, with 
Linda’s urging, marry someone nearer his 
own age. 

Meantime Mink is serving his sentence in 
the state penitentiary. Flem, remembering 
his threat, by planting evidence has another 
kinsman, Montgomery Ward Snopes, con- 
victed of bootlegging and sent to the same 
prison. The new prisoner induces Mink, 
whose term is about up, to try to break 
prison. He does and is caught and sentenced 
to an additional term. en he has been 
in jail for thirty-eight years and has but 
more to serve, persuades Gavin 
to arrange for his release. Gavin does, and 
Mink returns to Jefferson on a mission of 
revenge. The story of the Snopeses is 
brought to an end. 

Faulkner has, beyond most writers, the 
ability to bring life to fiction, to make the 
reader see and hear and feel what he creates. 
He presents the action from different points 
of view. Three characters that he uses often 
as narrators are Gavin Stevens, his nephew 
Charles Mallison, and his friend V. K. Rat- 
liff, a sewing-machine salesman. Much of 
The Mansion is told in the third person, 
with the author, impersonally, serving as 
narrator. The incidents about Mink, usually, 
and some of those about Linda were not 
observed by a character-narrator; though 
Montgomery Ward Snopes narrates a part 
of Mink’s prison experiences, the third per- 
son point of view is used elsewhere. Faulk- 
ner’s repetition, already referred to, and 
his use of different narrators enable him to 
present the characters and incidents in 
such a way that they can be fully realized. 
Part of his technique is like that of the 
dramatist; he exhibits characteristic man- 
nerisms again and again. And he doesn’t fear 
to repeat trivia: V. K. Ratliff makes his 
own blue shirts; Flem always wears the 
same snap-on tie that he first wore when he 
clerked in Will Varner’s store; Linda, after 
she becomes deaf, talks in a queer duck’s 
voice. 

There is humor in Faulkner, perhaps less 
in The Mansion than in The Town, al- 
though some of the humorous 
from the earlier work are repeated, notably 
the Montgomery Ward Snopes’ misadven- 
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ture with the pornographic pictures in his 
studio. Linda’s loud-spoken intimacies dis- 
comfort Gavin, and apparently are intended 
to amuse the reader. The old business about 
Eula’s attraction for all healthy males comes 
in again for humorous treatment. Flem’s 
chewing on air as if it were a cud and his 
having a special board nailed by the fire- 
place for a footrest are repeated for amuse- 
ment. The dialogue, especially when Gavin 
and V. K. Ratliff are conversing, is fre- 
quently humorous. 

Finally, there are asides, occasionally the 
development of a kind of informal thesis, 
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that enrich the novel. Instances are Mink’s 
musings about his labor and the miracle of 
germination and growth, and later, when 
Mink is returning to Jefferson from prison, 
the author’s rather long disquisition on 
man’s reluctance to lie on the earth because 
it will all too soon claim him. Faulkner has 
much of interest and of value to say about 
life in Yoknapatawpha. Now that his story 
of the Snopeses is ended, his novels in the 
trilogy about them offer a challenge to 
every serious student of contemporary lit- 
erature. 


Selected Fare 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


HAWAII. By James A. Michener. Random 
House. 1959. 937 pp. and genealogical 
charts. $6.95. 

By an author already distinguished for 
his several volumes dealing with the South 
Seas, this panoramic novel, embracing much 
of the history of Hawaii and its settlers— 
Polynesian, American, Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino—from the eighth century to the 
1950’s, is currently a best seller. 


A GUEST AND HIS GOING. By P. H. 
Newby. Knopf. 1959. 246 pp. $3.75. 

The English author of the superb comic 
novels, The Picnic at Sakkara (1955) and 
Revolution and Roses (1957), has created 
another highly entertaining and shrewdly 
revealing fiction, this time about a mad-cap 
Egyptian visiting in England during the 
Suez crisis of 1956. 


THE WINSTON AFFAIR. By Howard 
Fast. Crown. 1959. 221 pp. $3.50. 

An American Army officer’s tense trial 
for the murder of a British sergeant in the 
Far East leads to the conclusion that the 
sacredness of every individual’s legal rights 
is the bastion of democracy. 


ONE HOUR. By Lillian Smith. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1959. 440 pp. $5.00. 

In a fateful hour the lives of a man, his 
wife, a friend are changed by accusation, 
by suspicion, by the inability to combat 
relentless forces set in motion by rumor— 
an intensely gripping story. 


SHORT TERM. By Jay Richard Kennedy. 
World. 1959. 541 pp. $5.75. 

A mature leader in finance, of wealthy 
and privileged background, elects to turn 
to quiet historical research. He falls in love 
with a young woman who inspires him to 
accept again the challenge of capital war- 
fare and “Show Them!” A credible and 
exciting novel. 


THE FACE OF MY ASSASSIN. By Jan 
Huckins and Carolyn Weston. Random 
House. 1959. 498 pp. $4.95. 

A melodrama, revealing at various social 
levels the life in a Southern town disturbed 
by acute racial tensions. 


FRIDAY’S FOOTPRINT. By Nadine 
Gordimer. Viking. 1959. 244 pp. $3.95. 

Twelve short stories and a novella, previ- 
ously appearing in the New Yorker, 
Mademoiselle, and other magazines, are col- 
lected in Friday’s Footprint. With deftness 
and skill, the author reveals character in 
crisis. 


EMBARCADERO. By Richard H. Dillon. 
Coward-McCann. 1959. 313 pp. $4.75. 

Embarcadero, or East Street, the central 
waterfront of San Francisco during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, was 
the starting point of many a true tale of 
terror and adventure. In these thirteen 
stories of real life, a relaxed style provides 
admirable contrast to the often violent 
content. 
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INTIMACY: The Wall and Other Stories. 
By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Lloyd 
Alexander. New Directions. 1948. 270 pp. 
$2.95. 

Originally printed as a limited edition 
under the title The Wall and Other Stories, 
the now re-issued volume contains five bril- 
liantly ironic short stories by the chief of 
the Existentialists, delineating the idleness 
and perversity of human hopes and pre- 
tensions. 


THE ELDER STATESMAN. By T. S. 
Eliot. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 1959. 134 
pp- $3.75. 

A mellowed Eliot is concerned with love 
in the family. The distinguished Lord 
Claverton has a change of attitude and of 
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heart when the mistakes of his own youth 
are forced upon his consciousness as he 
confronts his wayward son. A wise and 
beautifully poetic drama. 


O TO BE A DRAGON. By Marianne 
Moore. Viking. 1959. 37 pp. $2.75. 

Fifteen new poems in Miss Moore’s in- 
imitable manner, concise, precise, seeing, 
perceiving, witty, and wise. 


FLICKERING LIGHTS. By Virgil E. 
Strickland. Exposition. 1959. 170 pp. $3.50. 

These dozen stories of romance and ad- 
venture, based on a Florida State Univer- 
sity professor’s research on little known 
legends of Florida, are a unique contribu- 
tion to the folklore of the South. 
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Nonfiction 


JAMES JOYCE. By Richard Ellman. Ox- 
ford. 1959. 842 pp. $12.50. 

Writing in the best scholarly tradition 
for accuracy and thoroughness, Professor 
Ellman has given the fairest and the fullest 
biography yet of this dedicated and de- 
termined artist. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: From Jefferson 
to the World. By Hyatt H. Waggoner. 
University of Kentucky Press. 1959. 279 pp. 
$5.00. 

A critical treatment of Faulkner’s novels 
in the order of their appearance, with one 
chapter on selected short stories, and two 
closing chapters on the problems common 
to the body of the author’s work and on 
the evaluation of his achievement. 


THE LIMITS OF MORTALITY: An 
Essay on Wordsworth’s Major Poems. By 
David Perry. Wesleyan University Press. 
1959. 181 pp. $4.50. 

This penetrating study and interpretation 
argues that Wordsworth was by nature a 
solitary whose “genius was his enmity to 
man, which he mistook for love. . . . But 
when he banished the confusions, he ban- 
ished his distinctive greatness as well” by 
turning dully moralistic and garrulous as 
he turned in a fashion humane. 


ACT ONE: An Autobiography. By Moss 
Hart. Random. 1959. 444 pp. $5.00. 

A portrait of the world of the theater as 
well as of the author, Act One begins with 
Hart’s first sight of Broadway at the age 
of twelve and continues through the open- 
ing of his first Broadway play, Once in a 
Lifetime. 


TWO GENTLE MEN: The Lives of 
George Herbert and Robert Herrick. By 
Marchette Chute. Dutton. 1959. 319 pp. 
$5.00. 

Two great poets of seventeenth-centu 
England are here excellently 
with ample background material of time, 
place, and people. 


THE QUIET REBEL: William Dean 
Howells as Social Commentator. By Robert 
L. Hough. University of Nebraska Press. 
1959. 137 pp. $4.00. 

Emphasis is on the years 1900 to 1920, 
when Howells was writing the “Editor’s 
Easy Chair” in Harper’s Montbly. 


ALBERT CAMUS AND THE LITERA- 
TURE OF REVOLT. By John Cruikshank. 
Oxford University Press. 1959. 249 pp. 
$5.75. 

An analysis of the life-view and of the 
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literary and political ideas and activity of 
the famed French Résistance and “war 
intellectual leader, winner of the 1957 
Nobel Prize for literature, Albert Camus 
(killed in an accident since Cruikshank’s 
study appeared). 


ADVENTUROUS ALLIANCE: The 
Story of the Agassiz Family of Boston. 
Little, Brown. 1959. 354 pp. $5.00. 

A vivid and accurate portrait of the 
world-famous naturalist Louis Agassiz and 
his delightful Bostonian wife, Elizabeth 
Cary, and of a whole century of people and 
places associated with the two. 


CUSTER: The Life of General Geo 
Armstrong Custer. By Jay Monaghan. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 1959. 469 pp. $6.00. 

A story of the great general who fought 
with dramatic dash and success throughout 
the Civil War and continued his exciting 
military career in the fierce Indian battles 
of the West. A fine part of the story is the 
enduring love between the general and his 
wife. 


BIRD IN THE BUSH: Obvious Essays. 
By Kenneth Rexroth. New Directions. 
1959. 246 pp. $3.75. 

A stimulating collection of critical essays 
on literature and art, ideas and notions, by 
a poet who writes prose with verve and 
ease. 


FOUR POETS ON POETRY. Edited by 
Don Cameron Allen. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1959. 111 pp. $2.95. 

Attempting to answer the question, What 
is ? the present work includes an ex- 
cellent introduction by Professor Allen and 
essays by R. P. Blackmur, Yvor Winters, 
Marianne Moore, and Mark Van Doren on 
the nature of poetry or on the work of 
ear ge poets—Edwin Muir, Dame Edith 

itwell, and Thomas Hardy. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW GALLERY. 
Edited by Jerome Beatty, Jr. Simon & 
Schuster. 1959. 481 pp. $6.00. 

Articles from the files of the Saturday 
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Review about important figures who have 
appeared on or near the literary scene dur- 


ing the past century. 


THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH: A New 
Abridgment of the Classic Work by Sir 
James George Frazer. Edited, and with 
notes and a Pccusals by Dr. Theodor H. 
Gaster. Criterion. 1959. 738 pp. $8.50. 

This authoritative condensation of the 
original twelve-volume study (1890-1915) 
of magic and rage superstition and 
religion aims to be “faithful to the original 
in all basic res while eliminating 
secondary material now obsolete as a result 
of .. . scientific studies of the intervening 
years.” 


A TIME IN ROME. By Elizabeth Bowen. 
Knopf. 1960. 242 pp. $4.00. 

A prolonged personal essay depicting the 
effect of the eternal city through sights and 
associations on a learned and loving visitor, 
this splendid and sensitive book enlightens 
and inspires the reader, enabling him to 
oon vicariously in Miss Bowen's time in 

ome. 


BOOKS IN MY BAGGAGE. By Law- 
rence Clark Powell. World. 1960. 255 pp. 
$4.50. 

Essays on books, and on people and places 
that are important because of their relation 
to books. Outstanding is the essay on Henry 
Miller. 


FOR 2¢ PLAIN. By Harry Golden. 
World. 1959. 313 pp. $4.00. 

Already a best-seller, Harry Golden’s 
new book makes sense in the delightfully 
nonsensical vein of Only in America. 


UNDERCOVER TEACHER. By George 
N. Allen. Doubleday. 1960. 189 pp. $3.50. 

. Without identifying himself as a reporter, 
Mr. Allen got a teaching job in Brooklyn. 
He gives a startling graphic account of the 
problems facing students, teachers, and 
administrators in a crime-ridden public 
school. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Recordings 


AUDIO BOOK ALBUMS. Seven-inch 16 
RPM records with large center hole, re- 
corded on both sides. Average playing time 
for each side is 21-25 minutes. Records 
may be played at 33 1/3 RPM by using an 
adapter, available at cost of $1.95. Audio 
Book Co., St. Joseph, Michigan. 

Basic Writings of Emerson, 5 records, 
read by Lew Ayres, $5.95. This album con- 
tains the complete text of the essays on 
“Com: tion” and “Self-Reliance,” the 
address, “The American Scholar,” the 
shorter addresses, “Carlyle,” “John Brown,” 
and “Abraham Lincoln,” and seven ms. 
Although Emerson’s message of individual 
independence is no less important today 
than when it was first delivered, his mature 
vocabulary and condensed, aphoristic style 

ire close listening; however, his manner 
of \eloanieg abstract statements with home- 
ly, concrete illustrations helps the listener 
understand his points. Apart from a few 
unorthodox pronunciations, Ayres reads the 
well, in a quiet, style. 
few poems are read with some pe- 
culiarities of stress and pitch which do not 
bring out the meanings or the rh 
adequately. The volume of sound is not 
consistent throughout the recordings, but 
it does not fluctuate abruptly. 

Writings and Speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln, 8 records, read by Raymond 
Massey, $8.95. The hes, letters, and 

oclamations included in this album cover 
the period from 1832 to Lincoln’s last public 
address on April 11, 1865. Some of the 
speeches will bs of primary value to the 


teacher of history, but it is interesting to 
note the evolution from the florid oratorical 
style of the early period, through the 
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straightforward and closely-reasoned argu- 
ment of the Cooper Union speech in 1860, 
to the mastery of style in the Gettysburg 
Address and the Second Inau The 
letters, liberally represented here, not only 
show the character of the man but also are 
models of adaptation of style to subject and 
occasion. Massey’s reading, as might be 
expected, is eminently satisfactory, although 
in the first records he seems to be in a bit 
of a hurry. His quiet reading of the letters 
records better than his delivery of certain 
of the speeches, in which volume and pitch 
rise too sharply at times. A chronological 
table is printed in the album; it helps the 
listener place the selections in the context 
of the main events of Lincoln’s life, but it 
contains some unaccountable errors in 
names, like “Offcut” for “Offutt,” and 
“Hallock” for “Halleck.” 

Complete Sonnets of Shakespeare, 3 rec- 
ords, $3.95. Read competently but some- 
times rather briskly by the late Ronald 
Coleman, the sonnets will be hard to follow 
unless they have previously been studied; 
the compactness of the sonnet form, the 
archaic language, the elaborate and some- 
times extended imagery, and the subtle 
pine of wit do not make for 
comprehension. On the whole, the reading 
is good, but occasional explosive stresses 
cause slight sound-distortion. Colman is, 
although rarely, capable of misreading: 
“As any she belied with false compare” is 
made to sound as if the pronoun were the 
subject of the verb. Shak ian accentu- 
ation and pronunciation are often kept for 
the sake of meter and rhythm, but not 
when they would sound excessively strange | 
to the modern ear. An index of first lines 
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in the album allows the user to find the 
record on which each sonnet is read. 

Famous Poems, 4 records, $4.95. Marvin 
Miller reads seventy-four poems, many of 
them often anthologized, by 38 pon 
mostly British. Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whitman, Bryant, and Dickinson 
are represented by ten poems. The longest 
selections in this series extending from 
Marlowe to Alfred Noyes are Fitzgerald’s 
“Rubaiyat” and Wilde’s “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” both complete. Miller’s 
reading is very good. He chooses to mod- 
ernize most pronunciations, even at some 
cost to the rhyme. He is not so successful 
in coping with the abruptness of Donne 
and Browning or the whiplash couplets of 
Pope as he is in reading meditative, dra- 
matic, or lyrical poems—that is, most of the 
selections—which he does with a blend of 
straightforward earnestness, expressiveness, 
and masculine strength which should appeal 
particularly to high school students who 
believe that poetry is effeminate. This al- 
bum is probably the most widely usable 
of the ones here reviewed. 


DON QUIXOTE, readings from the 
Pocket Library edition by Lester G. 
Crocker, 33 RPM, $5.95. Folkway Records. 
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Excerpts from the story of the crazed 
Spanish knight are read with interpolated 
passages which explain the situations or 
comment on their significance. The parts 
read are well chosen to bring out both the 
absurdity and dignity of the hero, as well 
as the book’s progression from slapstick 
comedy of situation to episodes which con- 
stitute a thoughtful commentary on the 
ways of men and the world. Characteristic 
of Cervantes’ comedy is the story of Don 
Quixote’s encounter with a lion which he 
has ordered its keeper to release from its 
cage. After a lofty encomium of the Don’s 
unsurpassed valor, the cage door is opened, 
and the lion stretches, yawns, washes its 
face, turns its hind quarters to the hero, and 
lies down in the cage. 

The record is accompanied by a printed 
text of the passages read, with only a few 
minor differences in wording. Since the 
entire book is so easily available in in- 
expensive paperback format, the printed 
seme serves mainly as a convenient way of 
ocating the parts selected for reading. 
Crocker reads rather rapidly but always 
intelligibly, and the recording quality is 
excellent. A twelfth grade class in world 
literature would find this recording worth- 
while. 


Textbooks 


NOBLE’S COMPARATIVE CLASSICS: 
Robinson Crusoe, The Raft, and The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by Stanley 
Rodman. Noble and Noble. 1959. 609 pp. 
$1.92 in class Lange f 

An abridgement of Defoe’s classic story 
a here with a survival tale from 

orld War Il, as told by Chief Petty Of- 
ficer Harold Dixon to Robert Trumbull. 
Both stories make interesting reading, and 
the matter-of-factness of both contrasts 
sharply with the nightmare vividness of 
Coleridge’s ballad. All selections are ade- 
uately footnoted, and all are liberally 
Robinson Crusoe with too- 


Hollywoodian shots from the motion pic- 
ture, The Raft with effective Navy photo- 
phs, and the poem with the deservedly 
Doré illustrations. 
Although the selections are high in inter- 
est, the somewhat elaborate editorial ap- 
paratus is not as helpful as it might be. 


Introductions are superficial; instead of 
making detailed comments on the selections 
themselves, they offer a sketchy history and 
description of the novel as a type, and some 
equally sketchy biographical notes. At the 
end appear questions for comparative study, 

uestions on each selection, suggested topics 
or composition, a list of projects, some ob- 
jective tests, a reading list, and examination 
questions from the College Entrance Board 
and the New York State Regents examina- 
tions. In view of the easy reading offered 
by Crusoe and The Raft, the rather difficult 
college entrance questions on the novel 
seem inappropriate. 

The book is attractively gotten up, and 
the type easily readable. Ninth graders of 
average-to-good reading ability should be 
able to understand the prose selections 
without much difficulty, and to make the 
comparisons called for by the editor. 
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JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE FICTION 
Compiled by Dr. R. Loughlin and L. Popp 


A collection of the best of science fiction literature, including the work of 
masters such as Poe and Hawthorne as well as contemporary writers such as 
Heinlein and Asimov. Illustrated, with prefatory material and supplementary 
teaching aids. Class Price, $. 


FOUR COMPLETE AMERICAN NOVELS 
Teaching Aids by Dr. S. Beckoff ° ; 
Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, Melville’s Benito Cereno, James’ Wash- 
ington Square, and Hersey’s A Single Pebble—all complete in a single volume! This 
remarkably designed anthology brings to the classroom four of the masterworks of 
our literature—UNABRIDGED and UNADAPTED—by the most esteemed of American 
novelists. In addition, the general introduction, the critical egg and the teaching 
aids which supplement the four selections make this anthology the basic text of the 
American novel. Class Price, $2.64 


ESSAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH 
Compiled by Jay E. Greene 

The definitive anthology of the essay for today’s schools, containing nearly a hun- 
dred selections both traditional and modern. Essays of various eo representing a 
wide range of subject matter, are grouped into teachable units. All your favorites are 
there—from Emerson and Francis Bacon to Thurber, Benchley, and George Jean 
Nathan. Fully illustrated, with a variety of study aids and suggestions for oral and 
written composition work. Class Price, $2.64 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS MRS. A. 
by Richard S. Aldrich 

The exciting biography of a great actress and a colorful personality, written by 
her husband. With the London and New York theatre as a background, this fascinating 
story of a warm-hearted and talented woman encompasses accounts of the events of 
recent history in which she played a significant part and portrayals of the great and 
near-great who were her friends. An exclusive Globe ool edition, abundantly il-. 
lustrated with an informative preface and valuable teaching aids by Lilian M. 
Popp. Class Price, $2.25 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI 
by James A. Michener 

One of the greatest of war novels, The Bridges at Toko-ri provides an unforget- 
table picture of life on a carrier ship, portraying the emotions of a young flier as 
he starts on what he knows will be his last mission. The story epitomizes the courage 
of the common soldier upon whom the future has always depended. Dramatically 
illustrated, oupalementod by useful prefatory and instructional material prepared for 
this exclusive Globe school edition by Dr. Richard L. Loughlin. Class Price, $1.65 
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| | PusBLICATIONS 


NOW AVAILABLE ... 


Three Outstanding Workbooks 
For Vocabulary Drill 


The Words You Use 


BOOK I (Ninth and Tenth Years) 
Holmes-Randolph-Pixley 


BOOK II (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 
Randolph-Pixley-Holmes 


BOOK III (Seventh and Eighth Years) 
Swan-Purdy-Blair 


This exciting series of English workbooks offers vocabulary training 
for boys and girls in lessons that relate directly to their immediate 
activities and experiences. The very nature of the lessons arouses 
student interest and invites classroom discussion, so that conversa- 
tional skill can be developed under teacher guidance. The words are 
live—students see them in newspapers and magazines, hear them on 
television and radio. 


ALSO AVAILABLE... 


| Fundamentals of 
English Grammar . . . Bunce 


Grammar presented in an informal style and practical in application. 
Planned for Senior High School students preparing for college en- 
trance examinations, as well as for students whose education will end 
with their senior year. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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This portfolio of twelve 
4-page leaflets is 
sentative of recent, 
thinking on the subject 
of high school writing. 
mainly reprints of popu- 
lar Journal artic will 
help provide a fresh and 
practical approach for 
every writing. 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET — CHAMPAIGN, ILLINO/S 


SAVE THESE DATES 


Some of the more than 35 professional and learned 
societies naming representatives to NCTE te plan the 


Golden Anniversary Convention — 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
and many more 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Your advanced students 
will weleome the pace and 
vigor of these Heath texts 


Smith, Paxton, Meserve: 
LEARNING TO WRITE, Third Edition 


Henry I. Christ: 
WINNING WORDS 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION, Third Edition 

| 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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